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OPULAR WRITERS of sf 











to secu the most extensive COPYRIGHTED 
PUBLICATION obtainable i fe United States, Canada, and elsewhere, 
should —— with P. F. Coxiier, 521, West Thirteenth Street, 


New York C 





TYPE-WRITING. _ 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, yy and Medical us. carefully ona promptly 
typewritten by Ray Co., “ Norfolk Street, Strand, V 
Private room for dictation. Highes' 


(THE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 


ue FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Highest 








Low st Charges. Speed. 
as ‘ina’ writing W: a Done. 
Price List fall leet Street. London. 


YPE-WRITERS.—SECOND-HAND 


_. MACHINES, equal to new, FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or 
LENT on HIRE. Machines Sold by Instalments on Terms to suit 
purchasers. Use of Machine faught t free to hirers or purchasers. 
Remingtons, Yosts, -locks, Fitch, &c., 
from £8. MS. Copied with tch at lowest rates. 
lighest references. Illustrated Catalogue cL N. Taytor, Manager, 
National Type-Writer Exchange, 74, Chancery Lane, London (Holborn 


end 
CATALOGUES 
JrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supt pepplied on moderate terms, 
on application. 
DULAU & it «» 37, 10 Sk 


BAEDEKER'S & BADDELEY’S 


RISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detaile y Catalogue sent post free on application 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square, Loxpon, aa 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
li, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 1 


(4 00D BOOKS._NEW CATALOGUE 


just ready, post free. Good and scarce items in Ruskin, 
Meredith, Hardy, Lang, First Editions, &c., all cheaply priced.— 
Joxes & Ev VANS, 77, a Street, London, E.C. 


‘CY FO : AMERICAN BOOK 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


@® and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 ont 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC } to the excellent facilities 
pecoentes by their Branch House in London ho Sieg. - the most 
avourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD BLICA- 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. _ 
c ATATOGU ES sent on application 


Now ready, No 3, Vol. IV. (July), price 1s. 6d. 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW 


OF THEOLOGICAL AND paosoPatca Al LITERATURE 
Edited by Professor 8. D. F. SALMOND, D.D._ Containing Signed 
Reviews of all the Important Theological and Philosophical Books 
fame during the past Quarter. ANNUAL Stunscriptioy, Six 
HILL 

“ The student of theology will find it a most trustworthy guide.” . 
Spectator. 
Epixscren: T. & T. CLARK 38, Geonce Street. 
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ITY of BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 





The Corporation of Birmingham require the services of a 
PRINCIPAL, to undertake the General Control of the Day and 
Evening Teaching in the New School (now in course of erection). The 
salary has been fixed at £500 per annum, and the Principal will be 
required to enter upon ik duties on the Ist January next, and to 
devote his whole time to the appointment, under the direction of the 
Technical School Committee. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of testimonials, must be sent 
on or before the Ist September next, to the undersigned, from whom 
— particulars can be obtained on application being made by 
etter. 

Georce Me tor, Secretary Municipal Technical School. 

Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


UNv ERSITY COLLEGE, : BRISTOL. 


The SESSION 1894-95 will begin on 4th OCTOBER. The College 
supplies for persons of either sex, above the ordinary school age, the 
means of continuing their studies in Science, Languages, History. 
Literature, and Theory of Music. Laboratories are open for practical 
instruction in— 

GEOLOGY, 


¢ HEMISTRY, 
PHYSIC ZOOLOGY, 


8, 
ENGINEERING, BOTANY. 

The Engineering Department includes Civil, Mechanical, Electrical 
and Mining Engineering, Surveying, and Architectural Work; anc 
special arrangements for Practical Work have been made with various 
Engineers in and near Bristol. Facilities are offered in the way of 
College Scholarships, Engineering Works’ Scholarships, and special 
arrangements for entrance into professional life. There will be about 
Twenty Vacancies in October. Applications, with references, should 
be made as early as possible to the Secretary, from whom prospectus 
and particulars of residence in Clifton may be obtained. 

o rT ~w Education is provided vy the Faculty of Medicine of the 
olle, 


CA SEN DAR, containing full information, price 1s. (by post 1s. 3d.), 
AMES Rarte Ry Secretary. 





1 OUTH- WEST LONDON POLYTECHNIC. 


PRINCIPAL REQUIRED, to undertake direction of whole Educa- 
tional Work, the Higher Teaching in at least one Department of 
Science, and Headmasterships of Day Schools. 

Salary, from Ist April, 1895, to be £600 per annum. Meanwhile will 
be expected to advise Governing Body as to equipment, &c., and 
occasionally visit building in course of erection, from time of 
= pointment, for an honorarium of £100. 

pplications to be sent in not later than 28th inst. 
Focms of application and further details as to duties to be obtained 
om F. P. Murray, 
Secretary to the Governing Body. 
_ 47, Duke Street, St. James's, 8. W. 


HE WELSH INTERMEDIATE 
EDUCATION ACT. 
CARDIFF SCHEME. 

The Governors are pecperen to receive APPLICATIONS for the post 
of HEAD MISTRESS of the GIRLS’ INTERMEDIATE SCHUOL 
under the above Scheme. 

The Scheme provides for a fixed yearly stipend of £150, and a 
Capitation Grant. When the total remuneration exceeds £600 per 
annum, it may be subject to revision. 

Intending ———_ may obtain particulars of the appointment 
from the Clerk to the Governors, who will also supply copies of the 
oem. 

Applications, accompanied by not less three Testimonials, and 
marked on cover “ Head Mistress,” must be in the hands of the under- 
signed not later than 12 noon on Monday, the 3vth instant. 

By order of the Governors, 

1, Frederick Street Daviv Sueruern, Clerk. 

Cardiff, Tuly ‘loth, 1894. 





THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard -being the same as that for the 
. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bed: ford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, "Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Loughborough, (Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
For Prospsctus, &e., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. . St. Andrews, 





BRITISH MUSEUM.—ASSYRIAN 
SCULPTURES.—Statuettes of Sennacherib, Assurbanipal, and 
his Queen. Also reduced Facsimiles of the unique and beautiful 
**Garden Scene,” Winged Human-headed Lionand Bull, &c. Modelled 
from the famous Nineveh Sculptures, and made in Porcelain (parian). 

“Interesting and faithful reproductions.”—Athenaeum, Oct. 7, 1893. 
Descriptive Prospectus on application to ALrrep Jarvis (Sole Pub- 
isher), 43, Willes Road, London, N.W. 





D2. KLEIN has ‘now added to the CIVIL 


ERVICE INSTITUTE, at 110, Cannon-street, E.C.,a REGIS- 
TRATION BUREAU for the Clerical and Scholastic Professions. 
Principals of Schools at Home and Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, and 
Assistant Teachers, may confidently rely upon the Doctor's long and 
varied experience in professiopal matters being placed promptly at 
their disposal. 


FEDUCATION. _—Particulars as to tho best 


University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
home or abroad, may be obtained (free of cheapo by_ sending a state- 
ment £ requirements to R. J. Beevor, MA., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Stranc 


COTLAND.—One or Two PUPILS for | 


Elocution and CURE of STAMMERING. 
Defects, m 
by Rev. C. Taycor, M.A., 
Speaking in ‘ine’ s College, Lond, 








or other Voice 
may be_ received Caring August and September, at Kinross, 
LL.B., Lecturer in Public Reading and 
—I2, Cambridge Terrace, W 





PALL MALL.—Seven Works by the late Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
by direction of the Executor of Mrs. W. M, Rossetti. 


ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 


SALE by AUCTION, at the GALLERY, 54, PALL MALL, 
on W EDNi ESDAY NEXT, the sth Jv Ly, finished studies or replicas of 
the following celebrated WORKS :—The ‘Lady of Pity, 45 by 34; Sibylla 
Ly er 39 by 30; Portrait of Mrs. Morris, 36 by 30; Lady’ Lileth, 

hy 32; Found, 38 by 31, and a large eciginal work in crayons, 
Ms atrona Romana. 

May be viewed Monday and Tuesday next, when Catalogues may 
be had. — —54, ui all Mall. 


PALL MALL.—Four ana Marble Figures and Five Busts 
by the late Marshall Wood. 


MESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 
hey will include in the above SALE the following 
important WORKS by the late MARSHALL WOOD :—The Song of 
the Shirt, life size; Musidora (in two sizes); Aphrodite and busts of 
1M. the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of W ‘ales, the late Sir John 
Me Pal Mall Psyche and Proserpine. May be viewed as above.— 
all Mal 


B_RTISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
VANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 
Burlington House, London, W. 





The NEXT ANNUAL MEETING of the Association will be held 
at OXFORD, commencing on WEDNESDAY, Avevust 8th. 
Prestpent-Evect— 
The Most ue. The {MARQUIS of SALISBURY, K.G., 
R.S., Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 
rae... about Local Arrangements may be “obtained from the 
Local Secretaries, The Museum, Oxford. 


G. ___—*& Ga FITH, Assists ant General Secretary. 


D.C.L., 





SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


R° tl COLOURS. —The SUMMER EXHIBITION will 
CLOSE on SATURDAY, Avevst 4th, 5, PALL MALL EAST, from 
10 till 6. Admission, 1s. Catalogue, Is. 

Lrrep D, Frirr, R.W.S., Secretary. 





URSERY KNEE- SONGS, LULLA- 


BIES, FROLIC RHY MES, pa ine Pastime Verse, from 
the Old Welsh. The English by JENNET? tiv M PHREYS. Author 
of “Some Little Britons in citteny, " &e. Published by Author, 

Cricklewood, N. Ww. _ Paper covers, a. Host free 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


> 
NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
&c.—K ING, SELL & ee Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Journals, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 16 or 52 page Journals at one operation. 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertisiag 
and Publishing Dep wtments conducted. 
Telephone 2759. Telegraph, * Africanism, London.” 


/M PORTANT a 7 nd HISTORY OF THE NOVEL. 
IDE TO 


BRITISH & AMERICAN NOVELS. 


EING A COMPREHENSIVE MANUAL TO BRITISH AND 
aE MERIC AN FICTION FROM ait EARLIEST PERLOD 
T) THE END OF 1893, 
BY PERCY RUSSELL, 
Author of “The Author's Manual,” dc. 
Crown = cloth, 300 pp., price 3s. 6d. nes; by _— 3s. 10d. 
Tae Guepe contatns A CoMPLeTE mee or TH : 
NOVEL, LIVING NOV Tie PAST. NOV BLISTS OF 





THE SAME AUTHOR 


THE ‘AUTHOR'S MAN UAL. 


WITH PREFATORY REMARK 
BY MR. GLADSTONE. 
Seventh and Cheap Editron., With New Preface, 304 pp , crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 38. 6d. net; by post, 3s. 104. With Portrait 
Mr. Russell’s book isa very ¢ “omplete manual and guide for jour- 

nd alist and author. It is not a merely practical work—itis literary and 
appreciative of literature in its best sense...... We have little else bus 
praise for the volume.”— W Testminster Review. 


Loxspoy: DIGBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
18, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, F.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Medium 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, price 9s. net. 


PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS 
GEORGE cROOM ROBERTSON, 


Grote Professor of Philosophy of Mind and Logic, 
College, London. 


WITH A MEMOIR. 


Ejited by ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Logic, University of aAberd een ; 


And T. WHITTAKER, BA. Oxon. 
Witurass & Noruate, London and Edinburgh. 





University 
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THE 


WEEKLY REPORTER. 


The WEEKLY REPORTER is the only series of 
reports which publishes an Annual Digest of all cases 
ANY of the following series of Reports, 

L A W REPORTS, THE LAW 
REPORTS, THE LAW TIMES 
REPORTS, the WEEKLY REPORTER, 
from the 24th of October to the 12th of August in 
together with @ table of cases giving the 
ALL the above - mentioned 


hits for heen @ distinctive 


WEEKL 


reported in 
viz.: THE 
JOURNAL 

and 


each year ; 
reference to reports, 
This 
feature of the 


many 


Y REPORTER. 


ycars 


Dige st 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 
Wiicn Musr pe Par is Apvayce: 
WEEKLY REPORTER, in wrapper, £U 6s. 


Country, £18s.3 Foreign, C1 10s, 4d, ; Single 
Number, 6d, 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


Save your Complexion and Eave your Mouey. 
PENNY A WEEK 
13 THE PROBABLE COST OF USING 
PREMIER VINOLIA SOAP. 


4d, a Tablet. 


A 


}-FITTED, Fine Lrish Linen, 2s.; 
OLD SHIRT ov very best Lrish Linen, returned 
free, ready to wear, 2s. Gd. Sample Shirt, for Press and ordinary Wear, 
my size, post free, 2s. Od., 3s, Md, 48. Od, 5s. Od, or 6s. ol. Twilled 
Night Shirts, 2s. 1d., 3s. 9d, 4s, 9d., or 5s Od, LINEN COLLARS and 
CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d, and 5s, 6d, doz. ; made exact to 
pattern, 2s. 9d. half-doz., post free. Napkins, 2s. 6d. per doz.; Dinner 
Napkins, 4s. 6d. per d ges NEN 
Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s, dl, eac IRISH Lt 
yards by 3 yards, 5s. Gd. ; Kite hen Table ¢ each ; real 
Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 ya aap tide, a per yard; 
and Linen Diaper, Sid. per yard; Nursery Diaper, 4id. per yard; 
Surplice Linen, 7d. per yard ; Glass Cloths, 6d, dozen. LINEN 
HUCKABACK TOWELS, os. Gd. per dozen; Damask Towels, 6s. 6d 
per dozen; Turkish Bath Towels, Is. each; Twilled Linen Pillow 
Cases, from Is, ld. each IRISIL ¢ gee HLANDKERCILLEPS. 
Children’s, 1s. 2d.; Ladies’, 2s. Sd.; Gent's, 3s. 6d. Ilemstitehed 
Leudies’, 2s. 3d.; Gent's, 4s TT lL. per pm u Better qualities equally 
cheap, Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 


Jlosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. Monograms, Crests 
Coats of Arms, Initials, &e, we lered. 


Illustrated Price Lists post free to any part of the world. 
B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., Limited, BELFAST 


ESTABLISHED is51, 


B IRKBEC K B 
Seeienek on Buildings, Chancery La Le 


TWO-AN D-A-HALF perCENT, INTEREST 
repayable on de ao 

TWO per CENT. on CORRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES p ureha ed and sold, 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sumson 
der Andy and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A MOUS 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 


FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 


The BIRKBECK ALMA AC K, with full particulars 
FRANCIS RAVENSC ROFT, 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 
BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESE RVED PROVISIONS 


pott ED MEATS, a nd YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also, 

]SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(PSURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SP SUALITIES for INVALIDS. 


ven and embro Samples and 


AN K, 


= ne 1 on DE POSITS 


post tre 
Manage 


CAUTION— BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
E ADDRES 
ll, LITTLE. STANHOPE. STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





FREE CHURCHES 





Now READY, large crown S8vo, nearly 800 pages, cloth, 6s., post free. 


EISTORYT 


-§ OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT &. SKEATS. 

CONTINUATION TO 1891, 
By CHARLES §&. MIALL. 


THE GUARDIAN.—‘It is certainly a convenience to have the history of Dissent in England presented in a connected 
And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history 


With A 


form, and from a Dissenter’s pointof view. 
in a handy and convenient form,” 

TIMES.—“ As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, itis no doubt 
certain to retain its reputation.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Readers will find here in a clear and attractive form much information which cannot 
readily be found anywhere else.’ 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ It is essential that Dissenters and Methodist Churchmen should know 
why they stand apart from the National Establishment, and this knowledge can only come through the study of the 
ecclesiastical history of the last 300 years. . We ought to be specially grateful to Mr, Skeats and Mr. Miall tor the 
light which they have shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of England.” 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other Sermons. Dy Rev. Atexanper Macraren, D.D. 
‘ Very frank in tone, and modern in application.’ "—The Bookman. 
“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 


and the same direct heart-searching power which we are accustomed to find in all ‘Dr. Maclaren’s works.” 
Christian World Pulpit. 


“They are fully up to his old level, and are still unrivalled in their own manner.”—British Weekly. 


Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 


PAUL’S PRAYERS. And other Sermons. 


“As striking and suggestive as any Dr. Maclaren has published. . . . The book is full of helpfal thoughts.” 


Christian World. 


Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 


THE GOD OF THE AMEN. And other Sermons. 
“Replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both impress and charm the reader,”’—Methodist Times. 


Uniform with the above, price 55., post free, 


THE HOLY OF HOLIES. A Series of Sermons on the 14th, 


Gospel by John, 
‘Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense power. 


15th, and 16th Ohapters of the 


"—Methodist Recorder. 


Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST. And other Sermons. 
‘* Few preachers combine so mavy elements of effective pulpit address, ’'—Jndependent, 


LoNDON: 22, FurNiIvAL Street, E.C. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Pusuisurrs, 21 anp 
. AND ALL BooKSELLERS. 





A STORY OF THE DISRUPTION AND THE 


FORMATION OF THE FREE GHURCH OF SCOTLAND IN 1843. 


Crown Svo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d., post free, 


CRA TGROW AN: 


By W. KENNEDY MOORE, DD. 


tHE DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—“ The story should help to raise the enthustasm of the present generation of Free 
Churchmen at this interesting period of their Church's history, and general readers may peruse it with interest for its 
faithful pictures of Scottish life and character in 1843,” 

THE BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ The characters are so well drawn, and the Disruption incidents so cleverly and 
naturally interwoven, that the interest never tlags, Dr. Kennedy Moore is thoroughly at home in his subject, and has 
for treating it well, but also the requisite sympathy. He has a vein of quiet but 
cquaintance with Scottish customs,” 


not orly the necessary knowledge 
genuine humour, and a competent a 

THE FREEMAN,.—“ Dr. Moore not only writes with the pen of a ready writer, but his heart is in closest sympathy 
with his inspiring theme, His book is full of pathetic incident, and is profuce’y illustrated with striking portraiture,” 


»9 


London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21 and 22, Furnival Street, E.C. 
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THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 





ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the Journat the 
following statement will afford some idea :— 

Current Topics.—LeEapInG ARTICLES—RECENT 
Dectstons—CasEs OF THE WEEK—CASES BEFORE 
THE Bankruptcy Recistrars—So.icitors’ CasEs— 
Reviews—New Onrpers—GENERAL CORRESPON- 
DENCE—CouRTS—PARLIAMENT AND LEGISLATION— 
APPOINTMENTS AND OsiITUARY—SOCcIETIES AND 


INSTITUTIONS. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s. ; by post, 28s., when 
paid in advance. Single N Number, éd. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER 
£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 
WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free 
Single Number, 1s. 
The , + emeeee Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any da‘ 
aia. ond Post Office Orders payable to H. Virtues. 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 
A. and 8. Gatti, Sole Proprietors and Managers. 
THIS EVENING, at ~%, SHALL WE FORGIVE HER? 


Messrs. Fred See Macklin, Chas. Dalton, J 
H. Flemming, H. Everafield, ae i Mesdames 


H. Leigh, Ada Neilson, M. Hardinge, ulia Neilson. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 9, THE CANDIDATE. Mr. Gulp 
Wyndham, Messrs. Wm. Blakeley, Geo. Giddens, C. W. 
Somerset, ¥. Worthing, F. Atherley; Miss F. Coleman, Miss 
Pattie Browne, Miss Clements, and Miss Mary Moore. 
Preceded, at 8. 530, by MRS.HILARY REGRETS, 


GARRICK THEATRE. 
Mr. John Hare, Lessee and Manager. 
THIS a ee at 8, MONEY. Mr. John Hare 




















Forbes Roberteon, Arthur Cecil, H, ag A Cc. Brooke, a. 
Hare, A. Say - 
Miss Kate Rorke, Mise Mende wide Millett, & snd lay 2 





GLOBE THEATRE, 
Lessee, W. 8. Penley. 


HIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Mr. W.8. 
Penley Messrs. Walter Ev: Sidney Paxton, H. F 
ih rab : rm | — —» y, m, aos, 


Branso k, Kate Gr At 8, I THe 
EYES OF "THE “Wo. rORLD —_ 7 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 


MR. GEORGE EDWARDES’ COMPANY. — EVE 
phy ne pen! at 8.15, A GAIETY GIRL. Most pat 4 


MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at at 2.30. 





SAVOY THEATRE. 
R. D’Oyly Carte, Proprietor and Manager. 


EVERY EVENING and [EVERY SATURDAY 
AFTERNOON, at 2 poe Book by Michel Carré, 


EH yrics Dialogue by 





ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, > MASQUERADERS. 


H. V. Esmond, Ian Ro 
Webster, William H. Day, Ws Irene 
Patrick heey Beryl Faber, Edward Baker and Mrs. 

mvEtRAFALGAR THEATRE, 


Loree ydia aura Popp, and Letty Land Messrs. H. Grattan, 
,jun., Arthur Pla at. ‘Crawford, 
b = he ai Shine. At 7. 40, 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

Lessee, Mr. Weedon Grossmith. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE mw if BOY. Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith, Messrs. J. D. 


den, K. Douglas, 2 r. Palmer, F. b Volpe J. Hath Hatfield ; 
comfrey, y e 
Helena Dacre. xt 8.20, by THE CENT EM AR 
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& co. S LIST. 
COCK LANE and COMMON SENSE: 


a fie of PAPERS by 
ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


“ have books about ghosts, wraiths, and apparitions, it is well that they should be written with that width of 
mention that 3 ingenuity of sensei, and that light literary touch which we find in Mr. Andrew Lang’s new book. oa 
mes, 


. SECOND EDITION. 
BAN and ARRIERE BAN: a Rally of Fugitive Rhymes. By 
ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


“ A volume of the lightest, most frivolous verse is this, but it leaves a pleasant ring in your ears, and what more solemn 
books often fail to do—a respect for the skilful maker.”— Bookman, 
By W. P. 


CLIMBING in the BRITISH ISLES. Vol. I. Enauanp. 


HASKETT SMITH, M.A., Member of the Alpine Club With 23 Illustrations by Ellis Carr, ne | of the Alpine 


Club, and 6 Plans. Fecap. 80, 3s. 6d. 
*,* Vol. IT. “WALES,” and Vol. III. “SCOTLAND,” are in preparation. 


” llustrations = exceedingly clear, and should be very useful to climbers. Al this is a 
and Mi forward with plenzune to the sppearance of the promised companion volume_on Scottish 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public Events at Home 


and Abroad for the year 1893. Svo, 183. 
*.* Volumes of the “* Annual Register” for the Years 1863-1892 can still be had. Price 18s, each. 


DAVID’S LOOM: a Story of Rochdale Life in the Early Years of 
the Nineteenth Century. By JOHN nem eg CLEGG (Th’Owd Weighver), Author of “Heart Strings,” 


“* Pieces in the Rochdale Dialect,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The story is a tragic one, and powerful as out, wi while its humorous passages in the Lancashire dialect are by far its 


best parts......It is a deeply interesting story, and has real literary merit.” —Scotsman. 

NEW BOOK BY MAY KENDALL. 
DREAMLAND. By May Kenpatt, 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


There is a a certain distinction of style, as well as an unmistakable freshness of fan 
Occasionally Miss Kendall handles the deep problems of life, and seldom 


sl at ts 
G lasgow Herald, 


SONGS from Author of 
** Dreams to Sell,’’ &c. 


“A dainty little volume...... 
these verses which ought to make them welcome. 


without insight or skill.’’--Leeds Mercury. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


VOCES POPULI. Reprinted from “Punch.” By F. Anstey, 


Author of “‘ Vica Versi,” &c, First Series. With 20 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
NEW BOOK BY JULIAN STURGIS. 


A BOOK of SONG. By Jutian Srurais. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
SELECT METHODS in CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, chiefly Inorgani ic. 


WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.8., &c., Editor of ‘‘ The Chemical News.” Third Edition, Rewritten and 
Win 67 Woodcuts. Svo, 21s. net. 


A JOURNEY in OTHER WORLDS: a Romance of the Future. 


By JOHN JACOB ASTOR. With Illustrations. New Edition. Crown 8yo, 6s. [Next week. 





THE SILVER LIBRARY—Vew Volumes. 


THE WORLD'S DESIRE. By H. Rimer Haccarp and Anprew Lane. Fifteenth 
Thousand. With 27 Illustrations by M. Greiffenhagen. Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 
MR. MEESON’S WILL. By H. Rmer Haccarp, With 18 ED. Fifteenth 
On Tuesday next, 


Thousand, Crewn Svo, 3s. 6d. 
A SHADOW of DANTE; being an Essay towards studying Himself, his World, and 
his Pilgrimage. By MARIA FRANCESCA ROSSETTI. With lustrations by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 369. 
JULY. Price 4s. 
7. SECRET NEGOTIATIONS of MARLBOROUGH and 
BERWICK. 
8. BONNEY’S STORY of OUR PLANET. 
9. THE ARABIAN HORSE. 
10. en LETTERS of HARRIET, COUNTESS GRAN- 


. THE MINISTRY of the MASSES. 





1. LIVES of DR. PUSEY and DEAN STANLEY. 
2. OLD DORSET. 

8. MEMOIRS of an INTERNUNCIO. 

4, THE VERDICT of the MONUMENTS. 

5. MARCELLA. 

6. DEATH in CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by 8. R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
No. 35, JULY. Royal 8vo. Price 5s. 

THE HISTORY of a CAMBRIDGESHIRE MANOR. By! CATINAT. By Lieutenant-Colonel E. M. Lioyp, R.E. 

Professor Marrianp, LU.D. NOTES and DOCUMENTS. 
THE CONSPIRACY of DR. LOPEZ. By the Rev. Arravr REVIEWS of BOOKS. 

Drtock. | CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE ROYAL NAVY under CHARLES I. Part IIL. THE | LIST of HISTORICAL BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 

ADMINISTRATION. By M. Orrennem. CONTENTS of PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 
New York: 15, East 16th Street. 





Lonpon: 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIstT. 


“The author of § MORE ABOUT 
GORDON ’ * is right in supposing that this 
book does not come too late. England will never 
tire of hearing of its hero, who appealed to her on 
so many sides of the national character. There is 
the more reason for this book, because it is, as it 
professes to be, by ‘One Wuo Knew Him Wett.’ 
The writer is a lady, and we learn her acquaintance 
with Gordon began in 1867.""—Daily News. 

* In 1 vol., feap. § 8vo, 2s. 64. 


NEW NOVELS N NOW READY 


**From the author of ‘The Rose Garden’ we 
expect certain qualities of style, among them just 
proportion and quiet elegance, to use a word as 
old-fashioned as the attribute itself. In ‘ AN 
INTERLOPER’ * both of these are manifest, 
and the book will have its charm for those whose 
taste is not too far perverted to recognise their 
excellence. Miss Psarv's story of a man’s 
weakness and a woman’s devotion is admirably 
written, and exhibits with effect the writer's skill 
in the drawing of character.” — World. 

* 2 vols, crown Svo. 


“IN A CINQUE PORT ’® strikes 
us as a book which has been written with much 
deliberation. The author seems to have been 
under the iniluence of the ancient sea-forsaken 
Sussex city which he has chosen for the setting of 
his scenes. He describes lovingly and well, and 
those who know Winchelsea will take pleasure 
from the description apart altogether from the 
plot and action of the story.” —Duily Chronicle. 

* 3 vois., crown Svo. 


**So cleverly planned and neatly told a story 
would be worth reading even if it contained fewer 
good character-sketc hes than are scattered by the 
way in ‘VICTIMS OF FASHION.’ * 
The author’s standpoint is outside the ordinary 
groove, and there is a freshness about the story 
which gives it a certain p‘ctures«ueness.”’ 

Athenaenn. 
* 2 vols., crown Svo. 


** Mr. Lesure Kerrn, who has for some time past 
been favourably known to the public as a clever 
and entertaining writer of fiction, has just given 


publicity, under the title of ‘A TROUBLE- 
SOME PAIR,’ * to story of such con- 
spicuous ability that its authorship can scarcely 
fail to place him high in the ranks of contemporary 
English novelists,.........A more wholesome or 
amusing book has not reached our cognisance 
for many a day.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


3 vols., crown 8yo. 


** Miss Caney has the gift of writing naturally 
and simply, her pathos is true and unforced, and 
her conversations are sprightly and sharp.” 


Standard. 
MRS. ROMNEY. Py Rosa N. Carey 


Now ready, in 1 vol., small crown Svo, 2s. 


** DIANA TEMPEST ’* is a book to 
beread. It is more—it is a book to be kept and read 
again, for its characters will not pass into limbo 
with this year’s fashions. It will stand in the 
front ranks of fiction for some time to come.” 

St. Jaines’s Gazette. 


* A New Edition, in 1 vol., crown svo, 2s. 


RicHarp Bentiey « Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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L. REEVE & CO.’S 
_NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, Part I., to be completed in Ten Parts, royal dto, each with 
6 be: autifully Coloured Pl: ates, price to Subscribers for the com- 
plete work only, 103. 6d. net, or £4 14s. 6d. for the complete work 
if paid in advance. 


FOREIGN FINCHES IN CAPTIVITY. 
ARTHUR G. BUTLER, Ph.D., F.LS:., F.ZS., F.ES. 


A Part will be issued about every six weeks, commencing July Ist. 
The whole will form a large and handsome volume of between 300 and 
400 pages, with 60 Pilates, by F. W. Frowhawk, beautifully coloured 

yy hance 

Only 800 copies will be printed ; early application is therefore neces- 
sary to prevent disappointment. Should any copies remain un- 
subscribed for on the completion of the work the price will be raised 
to Six Guineas net, or more. Prospectus cn application. 


LEPIDOPTERA INDICA. By F. Moore, 


» P.E.S. Vol. LL. with 94 Coloured pgp £9 5s., cloth; 
fo 15s 58. half-moroceo. Parts XLIL-XV IIL, 153, each. Prospectus 
en application, 


THE HYMENOPTERA ACULEATA of 
the BRITISH ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S. 
Parts I. to V., with 4 Coloured Plate, 5s. each. 


THE HEMIPTERA HETEROPTERA of 
the BRITISH ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S. 
Complete in 1 volume. Small Edition, with a Structural Plate, 
lis, Large Edition, with 31 Coloured Plates, 48s. 


THE LEPIDOPTERA of the BRITISH 
ISLANDS. By CHARLES G. BARRETT, F.E.S. Vol. I. 
(RHOPALOCERA), with 40 Coloured Plates, 53s. Parts XI. to 
XVIL., each with 4 Coloured Plates, 5s. 


THE COLEOPTERA of the BRITISH 
ISLANDS. By the Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A., F.L.8. Com- 
plete in 5 vols. Large Edition, with i180 Coloured Plates, £14. 

Small Edition, with 2 Structural Plates, £4. 


CATALOGUE of BRITISH COLEOPTERA. 


By D. SHARP, M.A., F.R.S., and Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A., 
F.L.S. Price 1s. 6d. ; or printed on one side only, for labels, 2s. 6d, 


THE BUTTERFLIES ‘of EUROPE. De- 
scribed and Figured by H. C. LANG, M.D., F.LS. With 82 
Coloured Plates, containing upwards of 900 Figures, 2 vols., £3 18s. 


Now ready, Part XX., also Vol. VI., 36s. 


FLORA of BRITISH INDIA. By Sir 
J. D. TMOOKER, K.C.S.L, C.B., F.R.S., &c., serieted by various 
Botanis = Parts I. to XTIL., 103, ‘6d. each; XIV, 
each. Vols. L. to IV., cloth, 32s. each ; Voi. V., 383. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY of the INVERTE- 
OS le 


BRITISH FUNGOLOGY. By the Rev. 
M. J. BERKELEY, M.A., F.L.S. Reissue. With a Supplement 
Plates, WORTHINGTON G, 


BRITISH FUNGI, PHYCOMYCETES and 


USTILAGINE.. By GEORGE MASSEE. 8 Plates, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of the BRITISH FLORA. 
By BENTHAM, F. Ly S. Sixth Edition. Revised by Sir J. D. 
HOOKER, ¢ .E., KGS, » F.R.S. 10s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the BRITISH 


FLORA, Drawn by W. H. Fitch, F.L.S., and W. G. Smith, F.L.S. 
1,315 Wood Engravings. Third Edition. 10s, 6d. 


78. 6d. ; 


XIX., 


9s. 


of nearly. 400 pages by 


SMITH, 
2 vols., 24 Colourec 


F.L.S. 


British Insects. By E. F. Sravetey. 
Coloured Plates, 14s. 


British Beetles. By E. C. Ryr. 


Reviees and in Part Rewritten by the 
A, F.L.S. 16 Coloured Plates, 10s, 6d. 


Rev, Canon FOWLER, 
British Butterflies and Moths. By H. T. 
STAINTON. 16 Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d, 


British Bees. By W. E. Snvcxarp. 


Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 

British Spiders. By E. F. 
Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d, 
British Zoophytes. 

F.L.S8. & Plates, 10s. 6d, 
British Grasses. 
Plates, 10s. 6d, 


16 
New Edition, 


16 


Sravetzy. 16 


By A. S. Psnnineoron, 

By M. Pives. 16 Coloured 
British Ferns. By M. Pives. 16 Coloured 
British Seaweeds. By S. O. Gray. 16 Coloured 


Plates, 10s, 6d, 


Synopsis of British Mosses. 


HOLBKIRK, F.L.S. Revised Edition, 7s. 6d. 


By ©. P. 


No. 595, JULY, 


THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE: 
Figures and Descriptions of New and Rare Plants. By Sir J. D. 
ILVUOKER, F : Third Series, Vols. I. XLIX., each 42s. 


-RAS., &e. to) 
Published Mont! ily, with 6 Plates, 3s. 6d., Coloured, Annual Sub- 
scription, 42s. 


3s. 6d 


A SET OF 


CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, 


Complete from the commencement to the end of 1892. 118 vols. po | 
Index to the first 53 vols. in 95 vols. The first 79 vols. and Index in 


56 vols., half green morocco, the remaining 39 vols., new, in cloth, 
price £12 46 net cash. 
L. REEVE & OO., 


Publishers to the Home, Colonial, and In jan Governments, 
6, Henxetta Street, Covent Garvey, W.O. 











POPULAR COUNTY HISTORIES. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


In demy 8vo, handsomely printed on antique paper and 
bound in cloth, price Ts. 6d. Also Limited Editions, 
on hand-made paper, roxburgh, 10s. 6d. net ; large 
paper copies, 21s. net. 


A HISTORY OF 
WESTMORLAND. 


By RICHARD 8. FERGUSON, 


M.A., LL.M., F.S.A., Chancellor of Carlisle, Author 
of ‘* The History of Cumberland.’’ 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED 
. IN THE SERIES. 


HISTORY OF HAMPSHIRE. 


By THOS. W. SHORE, F.G.S. 


‘A very valuable volume. It presents to the reader, for 
the first time in a condensed form, a general view of the entire 
history of Hampshire.” — Hampshire Advertiser. 


HISTORY OF CUMBERLAND. 


By RICHARD 8. FERGUSON, M.A., LL.M., F.8.A. 


“Tf Mr. Stock can fiad a Me. Ferguson to write the history 
of each of the other counties of England and Wales, the 
success of his series of ‘ ag County Histories’ may be 
considered as assured.” —Specker. 


HISTORY of WARWICKSHIRE. 


By SAM. TIMMINS, F.8.A. 


“Mr. Timmins has made many useful discoveries in the 
history of his county, which are here set forth. But the book 
appeals quite as much to the general reader as to the 
Warwickshire man.”’”—St, James’s Gazette. 


HISTORY OF BERKSHIRE. 


By Lieut.-Col. COOPER KING. 


**Col. King has done his work well, and his sketch of the 
* History of Berkshire’ is both useful and entertaining.” 
Morning Post. 


HISTORY OF DERBYSHIRE. 


By JOHN PENDLETON, 
** Author of “ Old and New Chesterfield.” 


** An entertaining and very instructive guide to all that is 
most interesting in the county.” — Times, 


HISTORY OF DEVONSHIRE. 


By R. N. WORTH, F.G.S8., 
Author of “ The West Country Garland,” &c. 
“Ought to be greatly popular with the residents, and will 


have general interest for all who have the talent for ‘locality. ” 
Contemporary Review. 


HISTORY OF NORFOLK. 


By WALTER RYE, 
Author of “‘ The Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany,” &c. 

** At once the most learned and entertaining county guide 
that has ever been compiled. It is difficult to describe Mr. 
Rye’s delightful book.” —Athenaeum, 

Nors.—Some of the Large-Paper Editions of the 
above are out of print. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 
Now ready, 488 pages, price One Shilling. 


TOLSTOTLIS 
BOY HOOD. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
And Translated by CONSTANTINE POPOFF. 


** This edition comprises in one volume what has hitherto 
been issued in two or three; and in point of style it is in- 
dubitably the best English version of the Russian nove ist’s 
remarkable biographical work.’’— Academy. 

“One of the most faithful and closely retrospective auto- 
bicgraphies of the opening years of life that has ever been 
given to the world. Mr. Popoft’s translation reads easily, 
and, as he is a Russian, we may count upon its accuracy.” 
Literary World. 


Lonpon: 
ELLIOT STOCK 62, Parernosrer Row. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1894, 
No. 1159, New Series. 


Tne Epiror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PustisiEr, 
and not to the Evrror. 


LITERATURE. 


The Great Alternative. A Plea fora National 
Policy. By Spenser Wilkinson. (Son- 
nenschein. ) 

Tuis volume may be described as the 
opposite of the work of Mr. Goldwin Smith 
on Zhe Empire. That distinguished man 
did not, indeed, preach the whole cant of 
the bad Manchester School: he did not 
believe in the reign of calico, or in the 
transformation of the world by a tariff. 
But he was undoubtedly a philosopher of 
the “ Little England” creed; and he 
seriously insisted, thirty years ago, that 
this imperial nation should shrink behind 
the narrow seas, should confine itself within 
its ancient borders, and should abandon the 
world-wide heritage gained by its fathers. 
The force of events has exploded doctrines 
arising out of the exhaustion of the great 
wer, and of a dream of a millennium of 
peace; and Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s book 
is an earnest argument that, if England is 
to remain a great power, she must defend 
and preserve her empire, and perform the 
duties attached to her destiny, or sink into 
decline, and perhaps perish. 

I have read the volume with unflagging 
interest. The political ethics of the author, 
no doubt, savour of Hobbes and Carlyle, and 
are instinct with Bismarck’s notions of 
blood and iron. His theory of the mission 
of England is stamped with the pride, and 
perhaps with the stolidity, of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and lays him open to angry 
retorts: her manifest destiny, other nations 
think, is not part of the designs of Provi- 
dence, and may be overborne by their own 
destinies. His history, too, is in parts 
questionable, especially in his chapter on 
German Unity, and on the means which 
brought it, such as it is, about; and 
his animus against Russia and France, 
as our “natural enemies,” is palpable 
and, in places, unjust. He assumes, more- 
over, rather too plainly the attitude of a 
superior person lecturing ignorant people 
on what is above their ken; and this is the 
more amusing because much that he has 
written on war is mere commonplace— 
niaiserieé a French critic would call it—and 
because he has completely left out one 
consideration of supreme importance in his 
survey of the present state of the empire. 
The central idea of his work is, neverthe- 
less, excellent, and what he has grouped 
around it is well worth studying. I entirely 
agree in what he has written on the national 
duty of keeping England in the exalted 
place she has gained in the world, in main- 
taining her high imperial estate, and on the 
weakness, the fluctuation, and the want of 
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aim that, in this matter, has reigned in the 
national councils ; and his comments on the 
mawkish nonsense of Radical foreign politics, 
on the silliness, in the face of Europe armed 
to the teeth, of imagining that we are to sit 
behind “our silver streak” and to uphold 
our power by ‘ ideas” and ‘“ moral force,” 
are sound, manly, and have a sterling ring. 
The style of the book is, on the whole, very 
good; but some of the words used would 
have been thought barbarous in the Oxford 
of the day of Newman and Church. 

Mr. Wilkinson detests, as much as 
Canning did, the cosmopolitan view of 
national politics. He does not think, with 
Jean Jacques, that human nature is 
perfect and that nations can lie down 
like the lion and the kid in an Eden of im- 
possible peace ; he eschews the ‘‘ideology” 
which, Napoleon said, ‘‘ would destroy an 
empire, though made of granite.” He 
knows that men have passions and selfish 
aims ; that states have conflicting views and 
policies ; that they must be prepared to 
protect their interests, and that national 
defence is a paramount duty; and he 
rather inclines, in his survey of history, to 
exclaim ‘the devil take the hindmost in 
the race,” and to contend that the “ fittest 
ought to survive.” We may call this faith, 
which has grown up naturally from the 
| troubles of Europe in this age, Jingoism, 
Chauvinism, and bad names of the kind; 
| but it is more true, and infinitely more safe, 
than tho sentimental twaddle of universal 
brotherhood; and what is it, after all, but 
the phrase of Cromwell, ‘‘ Pat your trust 
in God, but keep your powder dry”? These 
being the facts, England has a right to 
maintain the position she has gained in the 
world, to vindicate it against all possible 
enemies, to accept empire and the responsi- 
bilities attaching to it, whatever may be 
the risks or the dangers. It is not only 
that, in the course of ages, England has 
spread her arms over vast regions of the 
earth; that she holds Canada and most of 
the West Indies ; that she governs the sub- 
ject races of India; that she has settlements 
in almost every soa; that she has become 
the mother of great youthful nations. 
Looking at her mainly as an island power, 
she has become dominant on the ocean, a 
kind of ascendancy, the immense importance 
of which has been proved by grand examples, 
and which, in some respects, has placed her 
at the head of all states. Concurrently, 
too, with this command of the sea, and in 
a great measure because of it, she has in 
her history contrived to hold the balance 
in the chief conflicts of the powers of 
Europe; and she has thrown her influence, 
on the whole, into the scale of justice, for 
she has usually resisted the efforts of over- 
grown power—of Philip of Spain, of Louis 
XIV., of Napoleon—in order to protect her 
own and the world’s interests. Power at 
sea, and a kind of moderating force in 
European politics, have thus been her 
characteristics as a State: her destinies lie 
in this direction; and she must secure these 
if she is to remain great, especially as 
maritime supremacy, as affairs now stand, 
is a necessity on which her very existence 
depends. 

















This view of what England has been in 


the past, if optimistic, is in the main just, 
though it will hardly be accepted by foreign 
nations. Mr. Wilkinson, however, appears 
to think, with the self-complacency of the 
Anglo-Saxon mind, that our position is in 
the nature of things—-a preordained politi- 
cal harmony—and he does not clearly per- 
ceive how far this may lead him. If tho 
“manifest destiny’? of England is this or 
that, Russia may assert that her “ manifest 
destiny” is to sit on the throne of the 
Eastern Caesars; France that she has a 
right to be supreme in Europe; Germany 
that she is bound to swallow up Austria ; 
the United States that they may annex 
Canada. This doctrine all but annihilates 
international law and the permanent friendly 
relations of states. Mr. Wilkinson scorn- 
fully rejects the idea that, even in theory, 
powers are equals, the fundamental axiom 
of Grotius and Vattel; and he makes force 
the supreme, almost the only, arbiter in 
the arrangement of the affairs of mankind. 
It is not edifying, at the close of the nine- 
teenth century, to see notions boldly revived 
which, if veiled in philosophic language, 
are really the creed of vae victis; we dare 
say Brennus had no doubt that his gods 
had decreed his conquest of Rome. England, 
however, is what she has become; and it is 
more to the purpose to examine by what 
means, and under whgt conditions, sho has 
reached the height of her existing fortunes. 
Her supremacy at sea has been her own 
achievement ; from the day of Sluys to that 
of Trafalgar it has been secured by her 
essential strength; and, though it was 
challenged by the Dutch Republic, and by 
France and Spain at a later period, it has 
been vindicated with complete success. 
But, apart from the question whether it has 
been rightly used; the authority she exer- 
cised for a long period—say from the reign 
of Elizabeth to that of George 1V.—in 
regulating and controlling tho affairs of 
Europe, and balancing them in accord with 
her policy, seems to me to have been largely 
due to accidents of a temporary nature which, 
perhaps, have vanished. England possessed 
a commanding continental influence, and 
employed it against too aggressive States, 
because she was able to make allies of 
weak, divided, and backward nations, and 
because, though her armies were never large, 
they were formidable as affairs then stood, 
and her wealth made amends for the short 
reach of her sword. All this has now been 
completely changed: the Continent is or- 
ganised into gigantic Powers, progressive, 
opulent, for the most a and directing 
armies compared with which ours is a mere 
handful of men; and England, therefore, 
can hardly hope to wield again the influence 








she formerly had, and to be really an 
arbiter in European quarrels. She could 
hardly be, what she was in Napoleon’s day, 
the head of a coalition against France ; she 
could hardly be what she was at Blenheim 
and Waterloo. 

These considerations are of obvious 
moment in inquiring how we are to main- 
tain the empire. I incline to think that 
the revolution in naval construction of the 
last thirty years, not to refer to other facts 
of importance, have increased the inherent 








power of England at sea, and that, with a 
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rational naval policy, she can rule the waves | 


as decisively as she has done for centuries. 
But I am convinced she cannot play the 
part on the Continent she played at one 
time, and that, consistently with her true 
interests, she ought not to seek to be its 
arbiter. Mr. Wilkinson takesacontrary view, 
and contends that England ought to have 
the kind of foreign policy she had under 
William III. and Chatham: that she should 
aim at largely directing the affairs of Europe. 
He thinks Russia and France our ‘natural 
enemies,” opposed to us in aims and in- 
terests; and he hints, though he does not 
openly say so, that we must identify our- 
selves with the Triple Alliance, and heartily 
become the fourth partner. I shall not 
inquire, whether, if Russia and France are 
hostile to us at this juncture, this has not 
been largely our own fault, nor yet whether 
their present relations did not grow out of 
the unwise Peace of Frankfort, which 
Mr. Wilkinson, and others of his school, 
justify. Let us assume, as I fear is the 
case, that Russia and France are unfriendly 
to us; that their policy is at odds with ours; 
that they have cbjects we cannot approve ; 
does it follow that we should join the 
League of Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
in our own interests, and to uphold our 
place in the world? I pass the considera- 
tions by, that the foreign policy of Germany 
has been double dealing to us, in the whole 
range of colonial relations; that probably 
it would throw Austria and Italy over, if it 
could gain the support of Russia; that 
Italy is half bankrupt, and Austria weak, at 
least wholly unable to fight Russia and 
France. Nor shall I discuss the question, 
whether the true alliance of England ought 
not to be with France, in the existing 
circumstances of the European world ; this 
would take me beyond my narrow limits. 
It is a sufficient answer to the contention 
that England should join the Triple Alliance, 
that she would, having regard to the 
immense development of two at least of 
her supposed allies, and of the huge arma- 
ments of the whole Continent, inevitably 
play such a subordinate part, that certainly 
she could not control events, and that, in all 
probability, she would waste her blood and 
treasure without being able to secure one 
of her real interests. This has been a 
result of that Italian ard German unity, 
and of the events of the war of 1870-1, 
which Mr. Wilkinson, and writers of his 
type, admire, 

t seems to me, therefore, that the true 
policy of England, in order to preserve the 
empire, is to develop her power at sea to 
the furthest limits, to intervene as little 
as possible in the affairs of Europe, and 
only when she is plainly manaced ; and, in 
that event, mainly to intervene at sea. I 
differ from Mr. Wilkinson on this import- 
ant point ; but I thoroughly agree with him 
in his wise remarks on the instability and 
feebleness of British statesmanship, in our 
foreign relations, during many years, and 
especially since the Gladstonian era. Russia 
has leaped from the Caspian and Central 
Asia, and stands on the verge of the 
mountain gates of India: yet we have not 
settled what is to be our frontier; we do 
not know if the Afghan is a friend or a foe. 





We have no fixed policy on the Eastern 
Question ; we have supported and abandoned 
the Turk; we have not conciliated the 
Christian races between the Carpathians 
and the Aegean ; we are entangled in Egypt 
by thoughtless pledges which may lead 
to a fierce rupture with France. Our 
attitude, too, towards the colonising powers 
has been pusillanimous and shifty in the 
extreme: we have been duped and flouted 
by Germany; we have been thwarted by 
France, and have yielded to her; the sur- 
render to the Boers was like that of the 
Romans in their decay. Nay, coming to our 
vital maritime interests, we have allowed 
our power at sea to be less than it should 
be: our navy at this moment is hardly a 
match for those of Russia and France com- 
bined; in the event of a great European 
war we might find the Mediterranean a 
beleaguered lake, in which we could not 
safely keep our fleets; it is far from certain 
that we could defend our commerce at sea, 
on which all depends, against a second 
League of Cambray. This is true, and pity 
*tis it is true; but Mr. Wilkinson dwells 
too much, perhaps, on the incapacity and 
faults of our rulers, and does not sufficiently 
lay the blame on the nation. England has 
become a democratic state; she is no longer 
swayed by the aristocratic order which 
carried her through the great war with 
France ; and itis to be feared—“ absit omen ” 
every true man will exclaim—that her 
governments have only too well reflected the 
fickleness, the shortsightedness, the want 
of a fixed purpose, which have been the 
curse of democratic nations. 

In his survey of the dangers that surround 
England, and of the necessities of the 
present time, Mr. Wilkinson has omitted one 
topic which seems to me of supreme import- 
ance. He has assumed that the concession 
of Home Rule to Ireland would have little or 
no effect on the state of the empire, and 
would not make its defence more difficult. 
This is not the place to argue the Home 
Rule question ; but history refutes on this 
subject what Mr. Wilkinson lightly takes 
for granted, and naval and military opinion 
is against him. A self-governing and half- 
independent Ireland means a base of opera- 
tions for our foes at our doors; the prospect 
of invasion made easy ; a pistol pointed at 
our head and heart more threatening than 
a fortified Antwerp. This disregard of 
facts, only too significant of English ignor- 
ance of Irish affairs, is, I think, a well- 
marked blot on this work. Home Rule 
ought not to be pooh-poohed in an inquiry 
into the means to preserve the empire. For 
the rest, Mr. Wilkinson might have enlarged 
on our present resources at sea and on land, 
and on the state of the national armaments, 
in an examination of the question before 
him; but this was, perhaps, beyond the 
— of his purpose. There is much in the 
philosophy of this book I cannot admire : it 
breathes the spirit of brute force in politics. 
The attitude, too, of Mr. Wilkinson towards 
Russia and France is hardly becoming ; his 
view of what should be our continental 
— and alliances is, I believe, mistaken. 

ut the main and essential conception of 
this work — that England has inherited 
empire and must uphold it; that she has 





received a great trust and should be true to 
it; that if she neglects her national duties 
she must suffer in her national interests ; 
and that weakness, timidity, and want of 
definite aim may be fatal in this all-impor- 
tant matter—is perfectly correct, and has 
been Rng — = _ bene = n, 
too, ably and eloquently ap to 
Englishmen to be up and otlestag to keep 
England in her true place in the world; to 
disregard the seductions of false sentiment, 
of cowardice, of faction in this momentous 
question, and to make the sacrifices neces- 
sary tomaintaintheempire. He is entitled 
to high praise for his patriotic pleading. 
Wiiiram O’Connor Morris. 








The Invisible Playmate: a Story of the 
Unseen, with Appendices. By William 
Canton. (Isbister.) 


Tus is a delightful little book, to which 
freshness and distinction are given by some- 
thing other than its great literary beauty or 
even its intimate human touch. In the 
auriferous domain of the primitive relation- 
ships and emotions Mr. Canton has had the 
eculiar good fortune—a good fortune which 
is of necessity becoming constantly rarer—of 
hitting upon a lode of metal which, though 
not altogether unworked, has by the majority 
of ‘‘ prospecters”” been curiously neglected. 
From the palmy days of Greek and Hebrew 
literature down to the present hour mother- 
hood and the mother instinct have occupied 
a prominent place in literature, and in the 
Christian centuries reverence for the mother 
of a divine Son has provided for them a still 
more prominent place in representative art. 
Nor has the winning grace associated with 
the dependent helplessness of childhood 
ever been ignored, though it is only of late 
years that the little child has come to the 
front, and claimed something approaching 
equality with the man and the woman as a 
subject for the art of literature. But the 
father and the instinct of fatherhood, which 
have surely played a not less interesting 
or important = in the great drama of 
human home-life, have been curiously 
neglected; by which I do not of course 
mean that they have been altogether set 
aside, but that such treatment as they have 
received has been for the most part indirect, 
allusive, occasional, fortuitous. There are, 
in obvious facts of physiology—to seek no 
further—sufficing reasons for the subordi- 
nation of fatherhood to motherhood: a 
father-poem of equal intensity to such a 
mother-poem as Lord Tennyson’s “‘ Rizpah ” 
would not perhaps be possible ; but there is 
no sufficing reason why the instinct and 
emotions of paternity should have been 
passed by as things wholly or largely devoid 
of imaginative suggestion. Fatherhood is 
a great as well as a greatly neglected theme. 
f, therefore, Mr. Canton had deliberately 
chosen it with a conscious apprehension of 
its unutilised potentialities of interest and 
effectiveness, he would have chosen wisely ; 
but the true charm of ‘‘ The Invisible Play- 
mate” and its companion studies lies, I 
think, in the fact that there has been no 
deliberate choice at all—that the author has 
simply written what he was impelled to 
write, has said what was given him to say, 
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has been led to a theme not by considering 
carefulness of thought, but by tyrannous 
prompting of incalculable instinct. Just as 
we say of one man that he is born a soldier, 
of a second that he is born a statesman, of 
a third that he is born a poet; so, on the 
evidence provided by this tiny book alone, 
we may say of Mr. Canton that he is born 
a father, and the book itself is less a product 
than a growth. 

Criticism is compelled by tradition to 
give itself airs of adjudication, to set itself 
above its subject and say that it is defec- 
tive here or there, so—mainly in order 
that I may be perfectly modish—I will hint 
a doubt whether Mr. Canton’s title is quite 
inevitable, or indeed, in any true sense, really 
descriptive. What it refers to is merely an 
episode, and hardly a dominating episode. 
The story is simply this. The little child, 
the story of whose opening life is told in 
the father’s letters, sees or fancies that she 
sees @ child-companion, who is, of course, 
invisible to all the world besides. She 
plays with this “‘iccle baby” and talks of 
it, and is very anxious that it should not be 
hurt by careless hand or foot. Then the 
poor little woman falls ill; and when death 
is pressing hard on to the victory which is 
nearly won, the child declares that she has 
the “iccle baby” with her, and as the 
wasted little hand lifts a fold of the bed- 
clothes, the father’s eyes are opened to the 
child’s vision. The little bed holds not one, 
but two—the small creature who is just 
passing into the unknown, and an elder 
baby sister who has passed there years 
before, and whose passage has left with the 
father a horrible vacancy and a haunting 
fear. But for a moment he sees her; he 
knows that she lives, and that his other 
darling will live also, as he himself will live 
until he joins them. 


“One glimpse of the Unseen (as he called it), 
and the embittered recollections of bereavement, 
the resentment, the distrust, the spirit of revolt 
were all swept into oblivion. Even the new 
bereavement had no sting. There were no 
anguish; there were no words of desolation. 
The man simply stood at gaze, stunned with 
amazement.” 

The story is very eerie, but very beautiful ; 
and there are readers to whom it will appeal 
as strongly as I confess that—in Mr. 
Canton’s telling of it—it appeals to me. 
But it must be admitted that it belongs to 
the mysterious world of the exceptional, 
whereas nine-tenths of the little book takes 
us into a pleasantly familiar world of obser- 
vation and thought. The fatherhood in the 
book—at any rate in this earlier part of it— 
is rendered not directly but mediately : 
the father does not write about his owa 
emotions, but we know them by a fine 
inference, drawn from observations too 
wistful and delicate not to be born of an 
overmastering love. The “little woman’s ” 
passion for having her hands held, her 
dawning feeling for form, and her still more 
developed feeling for rhythm, her struggles 
after a vocabulary, and her experiments in 
inflexion, which, as the observant father 
remarks, make her “‘ more A. S. than the 
Anglo-Saxons themselves” —these and a 
dozen other buddings of the little soul are 
celebrated with a certain gusto of quiet 


rapture in which the very heart of father- 
hood finds utterance. 

And just as the lighter and graver 
sanities of paternity have their place in this 
first section, so do its fine irresponsible wise 
madnesses make themselves heard in the 
second section, devoted to ‘“‘ Rhymes about 
a Little Woman.” AsI lack space for both 
comment and quotation, I choose the latter, 
and transcribe the following delicious bit of 
baby extravaganza : 

‘* She was a treasure, she was a sweet ; 

She was the darling of the Army and the Fleet ! 
‘* When—she—smiled— 

The crews of the line-of-battle ships went wild ! 
*¢ When— she—cried— 

Whole regiments reversed their arms and 

sighed ! 
** When she was sick, for her sake 

The Queen took off her crown and sobbed as if 

her heart would break.’’ 
If any simple-minded person thinks that 
he or the man in the street could produce 
this gay nonsense at will, let him become 
wiser and sadder by making the attempt. 
True, it is either easy or impossible; but to 
most of us it would be the latter. 

In a somewhat soberer fashion of fantasy 
is written the chapter ‘‘ An Unknown Child- 
Poem,” in which, with a fine imaginative 
Richterian handling, Mr. Canton follows 
the example set by COarlyle in Sartor 
Resartus, by boldly inventing the poet 
Altegans and his poem “ Erster Schul- 
gang” and commenting upon his vision of 
the world’s crowd of little school-goers. It 
is a charming idea, embodied with a sweet 
naiveté of execution; but I must content 
myself to leave it for the seekers of good 
things, as I must also leave, with little 
more than a mention, the subtle and 
delightful study ‘‘ At a Wayside Station,” 
in which Mr. Canton grapples with what 
may be called the problem of perpetual 
childhood—the father’s vision of the little 
boy or girl in the grown man or woman. 
It brings to a pleasant close a book which 
every reader, and especially every reader 
who has the good fortune of fatherhood, 
will find peculiarly lovable. 

James Asucrorr Nosie, 








Geographical Discovery in the Interior of North 
America in its Historical Relations, 1534- 
1700. By Justin Winsor. (Sampson 
Low.) 

SunstanTiatty the present work is an 

abridgment, from Mr. Winsor’s own pen, of 

the matter contained in the fourth volume 
of his well-known Narrative and Critical 

History of America. 

Its general scope is indicated by two 
diagrams on the title-page. One of these 
reproduces in outline part of a map from 
the Ptolemy of 1511, showing nothing in 
the New World, to the north of Cuba and 
Hispaniola, but the island of Newfoundland, 
labelled ‘‘ Terra Laboratorum,” and sepa- 
rated by the Gulf of St. Lawrence from a 
fragment of continent labelled ‘‘ Regalis- 
Domus” (Cortereal’s Land). Neither Mexico 
nor Florida having as yet been discovered, 
the fragment in question represents all of 
the continent of North America at that time 





known to geographers. This map marks an 





important step in cosmography ; for the 
Ptolemy of 1508 shows Newfoundland (Terra 
Nova) as a peninsula of Asia. The other 
diagram represents a map of 1684, in which 
the Atlantic seaboard of the United States 
and British America, together with the St. 
Lawrence, leading to the interior region of the 
great lakes, and the valleys of the Missis- 
sippi and its principal tributaries, including 
the Red and Arkansas Rivers, the Missouri, 
and the Ohio and Wabash, all appear very 
much as they are known at the present day. 
Mr. Winsor traces the gradual progress of 
geographical knowledge between these two 
dates, and illustrates it by an ample series 
of extracts from contemporary maps, many 
of which are already familiar to readers of 
the Narrative and Critical History. 

We cannot but condole with Mr. Winsor 
on the fate which has befallen many of his 
favourite illustrations. For, as the pages of 
the present volume are of smaller size than 
the original work, it has been necessary 
to cut down the larger engravings; and 
the abhorred shears have sometimes been 
applied with Procrustean ruthlessness. 
Michael Lok’s map, interesting to English- 
men as showing Meta Incognita and Fro- 
bisher’s Inlet, besides the imaginary islands 
of “ Brasil” and St. Brandan’s on the route 
between Ireland and Newfoundland, loses 
its graceful scroll, containing the dedication 
to Sir Philip Sidney, cave a few fragments 
of the fringe, which might be mistaken for 
imaginary islands ia the Pacific; and there 
are others which have fared even worse. 
In compensation, the present volume con- 
tains anumber of fresh illustrations, includ- 
ing some which replace with advantage the 
corresponding ones in the larger work. Thus, 
the section of the Cabot Mappemonde of 
1544 (p. 53) at once contains more of the 
original, and follows it more closely, than its 
predecessor, though its effect is marred by 
a general darkening of the surface which 
might well have been dispensed with. 
Instead of the painter Hamel’s foppish 
travesty of the Moncarnet portrait of 
Champlain, we have a vigorous woodcut 
from the original, which seems to bring the 
founder of Canada before us in his habit as 
he lived ; while the grim head of Cartier, 
rudely sketched from the St. Malo picture, 
is replaced by a three-quarter portrait 
which fairly represents the original canvas, 
though its interest for the reader will pro- 
bably be diminished by the admission now 
made that the latter is at best of ‘‘ doubtful 
authenticity.’ Mr. Wiasor is here over- 
cautious. Even were it an old picture at 
all, there would be about as much reason 
for supposing it to be a portrait of Cartier 
as for supposing that which hangs in the 
Municipio of Genoa to be a portrait of 
Columbus. 

When Cartier, in 1534—following, as we 
think with Mr. Harrisse, whose ingenious 
argument to that effect Mr. Winsor cites 
without accepting it, the track of a Portu- 

uese navigator—was exploring the bay of 
Bt. Lawrence, some hundreds - — 
an uois settlement, and peopled, so 
fay om shores were inhabited at all, by 
wandering Algonquins, he came upon a 
party of Huron-Iroquois from Quebec 
engaged in mackerel fishing. Two youths 
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of the party, taken back by Cartier to 
France, served in the expedition of the 
following year as guides and interpreters ; 
and the common Iroquois noun by which 
they described the “ village” to which they 
belonged, mistaken by the French for the 
proper name of the district, now desig- 
nates the British dominions in North 
America. In 1535 they conducted the 
French explorer to their home, on the site 
where, seventy years later, Champlain 
founded the first French colony. From the 
canada, or ‘ village,”’ at Quebec the explorers 
ascended the stream to Montreal, then occu- 
pied by another flourishing settlement of 
Huron-Iroquois. As to this there can surely 
be no doubt, though Mr. Winsor appears to 
regard the matter as open to debate. 


*“Who the people were that Cartier met is a 
question upon which there has been some differ- 
ence of opinion. The decision rests mainly 
upon the ethnic relations of the scant vocabu- 
lary which Cartier picked up and recorded. 
Dawson has held that the words in Cartier’s 
list have Algonquin roots. The Abbé Faillon 
holds them to be Huron, and the weight of 
opinion seems to sustain the abbé”’ (p. 31). 


With all due respect to these eminent 
authorities, we must remark that Charlevoix, 
writing a century and a-half ago, puts the 
matter more correctly than either. Cartier’s 
vocabularies—for there are two, appended to 
the narratives of the first and of the second 
—— respectively—contain both Algonquin 
and Huron-Iroquois words. One or two 
words in each list are Algonquin, and some 
of those which cannot be positively iden- 
tified resemble Algonquin rather. than 
Iroquois. But a very large proportion of 
the words, including the numerals, are 
indisputably Iroquois, and could not pos- 
sibly be mistaken for Algonquin by any 
one acquainted with these languages ; while 
the majority of the uncertain words have a 
cast which is Iroquois rather than Algonquin, 
and might well have belonged to the 
Huron-Iroquois dialect, though now no 
longer recognisable. Probably the mis- 
conception arose from Cartier, or his editor, 
having described his vocabularies as simply 
representing ‘‘the language of New France.” 
Are we, then, to suppose that Cartier and 
his companions did not know the difference 
between Algonquin and Iroquois? This 
can hardly be, for in some instances the 
narratives furnish us with an Algonquin 
and an Iroquois word for the same thing. 
Nor can it be supposed that explorers 
who distinguished the two nations by differ- 
ences of physique, of dress, of mode of life, 
and of local distribution, were incapable of 
recognising the scarcely less obvious distinc- 
tion of speech: we have, in fact, Cartier’s 
word for it that this distinction was perfectly 
familiar to them. Even had the Hurons 
not been in contact with Algonquin tribes 
on their northern border, it would have 
been natural for them to pick up a few 
Algonquin words in their annual fishing 
expeditions to the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence ; and the presence of such words 
in Cartier’s vocabularies surely cannot | 
throw the slightest doubt on the ethnical 
relations of the people of “Canada” and 
Hochelaga. We should have thought, 





moreover, that the character of the elabor- | 
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ately fortified village of Hochelaga had 
something to do with the decision of the 
question, if it were a debatable one at all. 
Can apy instance be adduced in which 
large villages, similarly fortified, were 
erected by an Algonquin tribe north of the 
Iroquois area? Lastly, while Cartier’s 
vocabularies are not the best of evidence as 
to the language spoken at Hochelaga— 
whither his two interpreters refused to 
accompany him, and where, consequently, he 
had great difficulty in understanding and 
making himself understood—the few words 
which he picked up there and introduced 
into his narrative not only show no traces 
of Algonquin, but are recognisably Iroquois, 
as is the name of the place itself, which 
should apparently be written Otstenrakta 
~ ‘ By-the-Side-of-the-Mountain’”’. 

Seventy years passed before any important 
advance was made beyond the point reached 
by Cartier in his second voyage. The rapid 
extension of geographical knowledge which 
followed upon the establishment of perma- 
nent stations for the fur trade at Tadoussac, 
Trois Rivi¢res, and Montreal is probably due 
rather to the development of this profitable 
commerce and of mission work founded upon 
it, than to the psychological cause which 
Mr. Winsor describes as “‘ the yearnings of 
the geographical sense in its uneasy moods.” 
Before the thirty years of Champlain’s fruit- 
ful labours were ended, explorers had reached 
not only the farthest shores of the great 
lakes, but the headwaters of the streams by 
which these were fed; and tidings were 
heard of a Missi-sippi or Big-Water at no 
great distance westwards, to be reached by 
way of its tributary the Wisconsin, out of 
which Joliet and Marquette, forty years later, 
floated their canoes into the mighty river 
itself. Marquette rightly judged it to have 
its outlet in the Gulf of Mexico, though the 
long-cherished hope that it would be found 
to discharge into the Pacific by way of the 
Gulf of California was not finally abandoned 
until La Salle navigated it to its mouths 
in 1682. 

Mr. Winsor’s volume is replete with 
information, carefully compiled and methodi- 
cally arranged. It is admirably printed and 
bound ; the illustrations are most attractive, 
and there is an excellent index. It should 
be in the hands of every student of American 
history, and will be especially interesting to 
Canadian readers. 

E. J. Payne. 








SOME GERMAN WORKS ON SHAKSPERE, 
Shakspere. Fiinf Vorlesungen aus dem 
Nachlass von Bernhard ten Brink. 
(Strassburg: Triibner.) 
‘‘Fiturenpe Geister.”—VI. Band: Shak- 
Von Alois Brandl. (Dresden: 


spere. 
Ehlermann. ) 
Die Hamlet - Tragidie Shakespeares, Von 


Richard Loening. (Stuttgart: Cotta.) 


Tue three books named above have little 
in common but the subject they deal with 
and the language in which they are written. 


All are the work of distinguished men, and | 


each is admirable in its kind; but the kinds 
are extremely diverse. 
of massive specialism, exhaustive in matter 


The third—a piece , 


and subtle in style—alone corresponds to 
the familiar English preconceptions about 
German work. The first is rather in the 
French manner—a rapid sketch, devoid of 
learned display, but full of stimulating sug- 
gestion and of luminous coups d’euil ; and the 
second resembles the best English work— 
a comprehensive, yet concise, survey of a 
wide field, full of facts, and conveying them 
in a style habitually fresh and bright. 

The first-named book would scarcely have 
been published had not the death of its 
brilliant author forbidden us to look for 
that more serious discussion of Shakspere 
which his university lectures had already 
made a part of the intellectual capital of 
a host of enthusiastic students, and which 
the next volume of his Litteraturgeschichte 
would have presented to the world. What 
we have here is merely five lectures delivered 
before a popular audience at Frankfort in 
1888. They are well characterised by the 
editor, Prof. E. Schréder, an old student of 
ten Brink, in his very judicious preface : 

‘“ Whoever cares more to be told the newest 
thing in specialist discussion than to listen to 
a Shakspere scholar who united to the richest 
philological and historical culture a unique gift 
of poetic appreciation had better lay these 
lectures down. They are not an introduction 
to Shakspere literature, but an introduction to 
the poet himself.” 

The five lectures handle the subject with 
imposing breadth. The first deals with 
“the Poet and the Man,” dismissing the 
‘“‘ Bacon-Shakspere theory,” after a rather 
too deferential hearing, with the apt remark 
that 

“Of all the fatuities of which the Baconians 
have been guilty, none perhaps equals their 
view that the greatness and profundity of 
Shakspere’s work is incompatible with his 
position as an actor and member of a stage 
company. As if the greatest dramatist of all 
time were even conceivable without that exact 
knowledge of the boards which only long 
practice brings.” 


Tho second, on the succession of the plays, 
travels lightly over familiar ground. The 
most remarkable are the last three— 
Shakspere as a dramatist, as a comic, and 
as a tragic poet, where that glowing 
delight in great art, that vivid apprehension 
of the working of genius which makes even 
a grammatical treatise alluring and alive in 
ten Brink’s hands, have full scope. We 
may note especially the comparison between 
“Romeo and Juliet” and Arthur Brooke’s 
poems (p. 83f), that between the comedy of 
Shakspere and Molitre (p. 103f.), and the 
review of the great tragedies (p. 158f). 
And everywhere we feel the touch of one 
who was no mere Shakspere specialist, but 
ranged as a master over the whole domain 
of English literature—of one, too, whose 
scholarship was only the instrument by 
which he expressed the large aspirations 
and enthusiasms of a great humorist. 


| Like ten Brink’s book, that of his successor, 
| Prof. Brandl, is intended for the cultivated, 
rather than for the learned public; for 
that section of them, however, which prefers 
a compact, well-written summary of facts to 
‘an eloquent causerie. In a little volume, of 
about the size of one of our “ Men of 
| Letters” series, he has contrived to give a 
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singularly full and luminous view not only 
of Shakspere’s personality—his ‘‘ Mind and 
Art”? — but incidentally of the main 
developments of Shakspere criticism. The 
book has ~ethod, and it has style; it 
is the won. of a man schooled in all 
the ways of scientific literary history, 
but at the same time abounding in fresh 
native literary force, fine observation 
and knowledge of the world and of 
nature—inured to the lamp, but familiar 
with the sunlight and the open air. The 
arrangement is essentially chronological: a 
plan which has the defect of often encum- 
bering the course of the narrative with the 
inevitable discussion and criticism of the 
separate works, but the more than counter- 
balancing advantage of enabling each play 
or group of plays to be discussed in close 
connexion with the outer and inner con- 
ditions under which apparently it arose. 
These groups show considerable novelty of 
treatment. Prof. Dowden’s well - known 
periods, ‘‘ In the World” and “ Out of the 
Depths,” are represented by three groups, 
less picturesquely but not less suggestively 
labelled the “ Falstaff,” ‘“‘ Hamlet,” and 
“‘Lear” periods. The second of these in- 
cludes, besides ‘‘ Hamlet,”’ ‘‘ Julius Caesar,” 
and ‘‘ Othello,” the comedies ‘“‘ As You Like 
It,” “Twelfth Night,” ‘“ All’s Well,” and 
‘“* Measure for Measure.” One may question 
the rightness of detaching the first two 
from the other “joyous” comedy, ‘‘ Much 
Ado.” No doubt Jaques foreshadows 
Hamlet; but it is difficult to find any other 
approach in this gay and brilliant comedy 
to the despondency or “ world-weariness ” 


period ; and one must take the love-sorrows 
of Viola, Olivia, and the duke seriously 
indeed to detect this gloomy round-tone 
amid the uproarious fun of ‘ Twelfth 
Night.” That “breach of brotherly love 
is the elegiac ground-tone of ‘ As You Like 
It’” is true, we think, only in the sense in 
which the deadly animosity of Ephesus and 
Syracuse is the “elegiac ground-tone ” of 
the ‘Comedy of Errors.” From first to 
last, it may surely be said, Shakspere’s 
comedy is prone to deal with potentially 
tragic situations. On the other hand, the 
grouping of the three tragedies together 
under the rubric, ‘“ World-corruption and 
reformers,” is very suggestive; Hamlet, 
Brutus, and Othello are connected by a real 
analogy—they act, with pain and reluct- 
ance, as ministers and executants of a 
supposed Right; while Othelle, the latest 
of the three, is no doubt connected by 
his more purely passionate nature with the 
tragedies of sheer passion which follow and 
are here grouped apart. The reforming 
Duke in ‘Measure for Measure” also 
works in well with this conception. The 
treatment of the separate dramas, though 
necessarily brief, is always suggestive and 
interesting. There is little or nothing of 
“aesthetic criticism,” few expressions of 
admiration, no fantastic arabesques of style ; 
but the growth of the play out of its sources, 
its plot, its interpretation, are concisely and 
effectively discussed, with frequent  illu- 
minating sidelights of literary lore or 
theatrical reminiscence. We think that the 


the whole superior to anything similar that 
we possess. Prof. Dowden’s admirable 
Primer is now several years old, his recent 
Introduction does not aim at the same com- 
pleteness, and Dr. Furnivall’s Introduction 
in the ‘‘ Leopold Shakspere,” though full of 
good points, is deficient in breadth of 
criticism. It is unfortunate that Prof. 
Brandl’s reputation among us has suffered 
through the demerits of the translation of 
his book on Coleridge, which handles 
several aspects of the poet neglected, or 
purposely ignored, by all his other bio- 
graphers. We trust that it is superfluous 
to call the attention of students of Middle 
English to his full and compact biblio- 
graphical summary of that literature in 
Paul’s Grundriss. 


The third of the books above named is 
far above the average of the ordinary 
“New solution of the Hamlet problem.” 
Its author, Professor of Law at Jena, ap- 
proaches the matter as a jurist rather than 
as a Shaksperian ; and this of itself adds 
interest to his work. The domain of 
Shakspere criticism is crowded with critical 
monstrosities, and in no department of it 
has the keen dialectic of a trained legal 
mind a more legitimate province than in 
the criticism of ‘‘ Hamlet.” The first sec- 
tion of Prof. Loenig’s volume (pp. 1-144) is 
the most valuable critical history known to 
us of Hamlet criticism in Germany. From 
the first crude notions about ‘‘ Hamlet,” to 
Goethe, and from Goethe to our own time, 
the Hamlet theories of the past are sum- 
marised, discussed, and dismissed with scru- 
pulous but rigorous justice; and even the 
agnostic, who seeks refuge from intermin- 
able controversy in the faith that ‘‘ Hamlet” 
is an insoluble riddle, is sternly driven 
from his retreat. ‘‘ For insoluble riddles 
and undiscoverable mysteries there is simply 
no place in a work of art that deserves 
the name.” Perhaps, without disrespect to 
Prof. Loenig, one may say that that is a 
conception of a work of art more natural 
to a jurist than to a poet, or to one pro- 
foundly versed in the ways of poets. It is 
the defect of his book, in our view, to 
abstract “‘ Hamlet” too much from Shak- 
spere’s personality, and from the outer and 
inner conditions under which he wrote it— 
to deal with it as an isolated and inde- 
pendent working out of a problem, to the 
nature of which it is supposed to furnish 
an exhaustive clue. It is characteristic 
that Prof. Loenig emphasises the juridical 
elements in the action—the ‘ providential ”’ 
punishment of the king’s crime through the 
medium of Hamlet and in spite of Hamlet’s 
reluctance ; so that the play is in a sense a 
‘‘ Schicksalstragidie,” without, however, as 
he is careful to point out, ceasing to be a 
“tragedy of character,” since that “ reluct- 
ance”’ of Hamlet is the ground of the whole 
action. This “reluctance,” the central 
topic of dispute in Hamlet discussion, is 


| by Prof. Loening effectually despoiled of 


intellectual and moral elements. The deli- 
cate and sensitive Hamlet of Goethe, the 
thought-oppressed Hamlet of Schlegel and 
Coleridge, the conscientious Hamlet of 


Ulrici, have all been ruthlessly thrown 
overboard, and nothing remains but a 





book ought to be translated, as being on 





Hamlet constitutionally a gga to 
vigorous action—a “lazy” Hamlet. 
*‘He did not neglect his duty, as Goethe 
thought, because it was too difficult for his 
nature, but solely because it’ was too trouble- 
some, too laborious, and thence unpleasant 
and repulsive.” 
But is the “ lazy” Hamlet a tragic figure ? 
Whatever may be thought, however, of the 
conclusion, Prof. Loening’s book contains a 
profusion of valuable incidental criticism. 
We may particularly thank him for his 
admirable treatment of the “madness” 
question, and for his defence of the 
grievously maligned Ophelia. 

C. H. Herrorp. 








NEW NOVELS. 

The Real Charlotte. By E. G. Somerville 
and Martin Ross. In 8 vols. (Ward & 
Downey.) 

No Hero, but a Man. By Annie Thomas 
(Mrs. Pender-Cudlip). In 3vols. ( White.) 


For Love and Liberty. By Alfred Harcourt, 


In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
The Translation of a Savage. By Gilbert 
Parker. (Methuen.) 


Misther O’Ryan. By Edward McNulty. 
(Edward Arnold.) 

Jack's Partner and other Stories. By Stephen 
Fiske. (Gay & Bird.) 

The Diary of a Nobody. By George Gros- 


smith and Weedon Grossmith. (Bristol : 
Arrowsmith. ) 
Cottanoration, to justify its doubtful 


expediency, should entirely conceal itself. 
The ancient example of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, the modern one of Messrs. Besant 
and Rice, are each difficult to follow. It is 
therefore gratifying to find The Real 
Charlotte a whole book. If two brains 
there were, the idea is one and complete in 
itself. Two minds have conceived in the 
same manner the creation and development 
of one character. This character, Charlotte 
Mullen, would appear to be an attempt to 
realise the ultimate condition of a woman 
who, according to the old ideals, had failed 
in life. Charlotte loves, in such fashion as 
she can, but her love returns upon herself 
as something else. She never marries; she 
has no domestic ties; but circumstances 
turn her into a landowner and man of busi- 
ness. Given these conditions in a woman 
of violent nature, under whose not very 
admirable social polish lurks a coarse, 
hungry, self-seeking real ego, and what can 
the end be but unsatisfactory? Returned 
love would probably have saved her. In- 
deed, as long as there was a chance that the 
affection and money she had expended 
might come back to her, the real Charlotte 
remained in abeyance. It was only when 
she was undeceived by a cruel disenchant- 
ment that her inner nature arose in its 
strength, and Charlotte showed herself the 
selfish and brutal woman she was. To say 
more would be to tell the story, which has 
its own surprises and is worked out with 
considerable skill. Many readers will, 
perhaps, give the place of heroine to 





Francie, Charlotte’s penniless little protege, 
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a much-beloved person with the sweet flower- 
face of extreme youth and thoughtlessness. 
Francie is one type of the Irish girl: 
ignorant, pleased with everybody, always 
ready to fall in love, with a mouth full of 
picturesque flatteries and childlike rude- 
nesses, speaking an atrocious Dublin accent, 
but in spite of all utterly fascinating. How 
she flits to her fate—soaring, sinking, 
dipping like the veriest butterfly—is a tragic 
tale enough. Of other Irish types there are 
excellent specimens throughout the book. 
The style is pleasantly fresh, and the story 
distinctly one to be read and not soon 
forgotten. 


Half the title of Mrs. Pender-Cudlip’s 
book—No ZJiero, but a Man—is undeniably 
true, but the other half is only dubiously 
so. Persons in male habiliments walk her 
pages; but there is hardly one, and that 
possible one is certainly not the central 
personage, who can with full justice be 
called a man. The book shows marks of 
great haste, both in matter and in manner; 
and any special criticism might therefore 
seem harsh. A fat, florid, boastful man, 
who dies suddenly in a railway carriage, 
after having just had time to tell his name 
with something of his history to the as-yet- 
mutually-unknown hero and heroine, is 
not a promising beginning. Nor is it 
encouraging when the hero—one uses the 
word perforce—assumes the dead man’s 
name and luggage, and hands him over, a 
nameless corpse, to the officials at the next 
station. Mrs. Pender-Cudlip succeeds better 
with her women characters than with her 
men. The well-developed lady of middle 
age, who gets up private theatricals in order 
to pose as a statue of Venus in a love-sick 
poet’s chamber, and has a tact for scandal, 
is a decided hit in the way of character- 
sketching. But whether from haste or 
from other causes the book is decidedly 
poor in quality. 


A flaring red and yellow cover is doubt- 
less chosen as representing the sentiments 
expressed in Mr. Harcourt’s Yor Love and 
Liberty. The yellow design, moreover, 
turns out on close inspection to be a sketch 
map of the particular district in Spain in 
which the hero and heroine, and the at- 
tendant ‘‘ supers,’ move and act and suffer. 
But the interest of the book does not centre 
so much in the handsome and high-minded 
hero, or in his fair Donna Mercedes (the 
little mystery of whose parentage is easily 
cleared up) as in the really praiseworthy 
sketch of the Armada from the point of view 
of the Spanish. The hero sails in one of 
the Spanish ships, with the promise of a 
command in England, and is taken prisoner 
with a suitable assortment of friends, and 
brought to London, where he interviews 
Queen Elizabeth. One realises in Mr. Har- 
court’s chapters the inevitable hopelessness 
of the expedition. He adds several special 
dabs of pitch to the blackness with which 
history has invested the character of 
Philip. The scheme, as we know, was all 
Philip’s, and the failure was entirely of his 
causing. Mr. Harcourt makes us under- 
stand how hard it was, up to the last, for 
Spanish sailors to belicve that the holy and 
invincible Armada could be beaten by “‘ these 


heretics,” ‘‘ these islanders.” There are 
some good things in the book—notably the 
hero’s adventures in the Holy Office, and 
the appalling fate of the Inquisitioner. 


Mr. Gilbert Parker has taught his readers 
to expect much from him, and in Zhe Trans- 
lation of a Savage he does not disappoint 
them. It is a story in which the swain 
is jilted at the outset; whereupon he at 
once plunges into a new match and an 
unpremeditated marriage. It happened in 
this wise. Frank Armour is out in Canada, 
where he learns from an English newspaper 
that his ladylove has married somebody 
else. In the passion of the moment—a 
passion (be it confessed) which brandy has 
helped to evoke—he straightway espouses 
the daughter of an Indian chief. She isa 
beauty, a brave, heroic young woman, with 
Scotch blood in her veins; and she makes a 
grand figure in her blanket and moccasins, 
and with her greased black hair. In this 
state her reckless husband hurries her 
across the American continent, and ships 
her off to England, for his fine old father, 
the general, his rather ordinary sister and 
mother, and his clever and interesting 
brother Richard, to take to their respective 
hearts. The only intimation this much- 
tried family has had of her coming is a 
letter in which the bridegrooin tells them 
that, knowing their wish that he should 
marry ‘‘acceptably,” he has ‘‘ married into 
the aristocracy, the oldest aristocracy of 
America ”’ ; that he has also married wealth, 
since his bride is ‘‘ rich in native unspoiled 
virtues’; and that they “could not cavil 
at her education, for she knew several 
languages—aboriginal languages—of the 
north.” After this supreme act of revenge, 
the young gentleman lies quiet for some years 
in Canada, while his wife, Lali, with much 
sorrow and tribulation, but also with much 
heroism, learns the new life set before her 
in England. Whether because of her 
‘*good Scotch blood,” or of her more 
exalted aboriginal ancestry, Lali adapts 
herself with wonderful quickness to her new 
surroundings, and, what is more difficult, to 
the mental and moral ideals of refined 
English society. But there is truth in the 
idea that it is only the outer differences 
—which are easily surmounted—that make 
one true man or woman, of whatever 
race, seem unlike another. Nobility of 
nature is the same in any garb. Frank 
Armour has reason enough at last to rejoice 
in the wife he has wedded, but it may be a 
nice question whether he suffers enough for 
his dastardly trick. Needless to say, the 
story is full of cleverness. 


Misther O’ Ryan is Irish of the Irish, yet 
it is distinct from such purely Irish books 
as The Real Charlotte, noticed above, and Mrs. 
Hinkson’s Clusterof Nuts, which was reviewed 
by the present writer in the AcApEMy a 
few weeks ago. It is as though Mr. 
McNulty had deliberately severed himself 
from his own people, and drawn them, trait 
by trait and word by word, from the out- 
side; whereas the authors of those other 
books have identified themselves with their 
characters to the last degree. The picture 
is true to life in each case, but the sub- 
jective method is the sympathetic one. 








—-_— 


Without a word of direct criticism, Mr. 
McNulty yet does criticise his Irishmen 


for you. He knows to a fraction 
how Irish they are, and has much 
pleasure in pointing it out to you, 


though he gives you no flavour of that 
quality which Mrs. Hinkson calls “ kindly 
Irish of the Irish.” His characters include 
the inflated orator and agitator, O’Ryan 
himself; a priest who has won the love of 
his people, but who is nevertheless a hard- 
hearted, hard-drinking tyrant; and the 
usual helpless and picturesque old man, so 
commonly the victim of the moonlight as- 
sassin. But of the sweet fascination of 
Irish blarney and the glamour cast by Irish 
eyes there is none. There is much clever- 
ness in the way in which Misther O’Ryan 
arrives on the scene at Ballycusha, a ragged 
tramp, and by sheer force of character and 
eloquence of the Irish Micawber type com- 
mands the situation, forces the ‘“‘ Lague” 
on the people, and spreads dissension and 
destruction everywhere around him. There 
is also real pathos in the figure of ‘‘ ould 
Paddy, plase yir honour’s ladyship,” who 
works in the garden for what he can get, 
and crawls home to that “ poor dark cray- 
thur,” his wife, whom he solaces by invent- 
ing and pretending to read to her letters 
from their son Larry in America. 


The stories in Mr. Stephen Fiske’s book 
are all more or less slight in construction, 
save “An American Ghost,” which has 
detail and solidity; but with a sure hand 
they touch on pathos, humour, and passion. 
There is apparently a kind of man that 
grows freely in America—a man brave and 
true and clever, but simple as a child, and 
reverent towards women. That kind of 
man Mr. Fiske knows how to draw. In 
fact, if you are to judge of him from stories, 
carefully marking off the knifer of the Far 
West, there is something abnormally simple 
about the average American man. In Mr. 
Fiske’s stories—which are thus differenti- 
ated from the ordinary American story— 
the woman is vague, remote, charming, but 
her part is a secondary one. 


The Diary of a Nobody (the handiwork of 
Messrs. George and Weedon Grossmith) is 
that of Mr. Charles Pooter, a city clerk, 
who looks up with awe to his chief, the 
great Mr. Perkupp, loves his ‘dear wife 
Carrie,” and hopes as the best end of all 
things that his son Lupin may get taken 
into ‘‘the office.” Day by day the artless 
account goes on, clever in its very baldness, 
giving. us such entries as this :—“‘ Planted 
mustard and cress, and went to bed at 
nine ;” or this, after an insult from Lupin, 
“T left the room with silent dignity, but 
caught my foot in the mat.’’ Mr. Pooter is 
an estimable grown-up Verdant Green among 
city clerks; and though there be few such 
persons, life doubtless has its satisfactions 
for them. Mr. Weedon Grossmith is to be 
particularly congratulated on the way in 
which he has caught the spirit of the narra- 
tive, and made it fixed and visible in his 
drawings. 

GrorcE CoTTERELL. 
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TWO TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
GREEK. 


The Idylls of Theocritus. Translated into 
English Verse by James Henry Hallard. 
(Longmans.) Mr. Hallard has undertaken his 
pleasaut though difficult task with his nation’s 
seriousness, and yet with a good deal of grace 
and some audacities. As examples of the first 
characteristic, we may instance one of his 
reasovs against the tempting idea of rendering 
the Doric strain into “Scots,” withits broad 
vowels—that one cannot ‘“‘imagine a Lothian 
shepherd pouring forth a passionate song about 
a beautiful youth ”’—or his elaborate method of 
writing English hexameters without the usual 
“« gross, false quantities,” which he 


‘endeavours to avoid by never letting the second 
or third syllable of a foot (when such syllable ends 
in two different consonants, or when it ends in 
one consonant and the next word begins with a 
consonant also) remains short, unless one of there 
consonants be A, w, y, or one of the liquids, or 
unless the syllable in question, ending in a con- 
sonant and coming before a consonant, be an 
easily slurred vocable like and, with, &c.’’ 


As examples of the boldness and grace of his 
performance, we would cite the great variety of 
metres—none badly and some very well written 
—which he “employs, his principle being ‘‘ to 
use blank verse for dialogue and description, 
anapaests for lyric passages, and hexameters 
for narrative’ (Pref. p. ix). As we all know, 
he has formidable rivals—Calverley in verse, 
Mr. Lang in prose¢: 


vikn pay odadAos, aviocata 8 éyévovro— 


but Mr. Hallard is not unworthy of their com- 
pany, though we cannot hold his mastery of 
blank verse to be equal to Calverley’s. Here, 
however, is an example—let our readers judge 
of its merits—from Jd, 21. 


‘The gear of their hard handicraft 
Beside them lay, the creels and rods and hooks, 
The weed-bedraggled bait, the lines and weels, 
The bow-nets made of rush, the cords, the oars, 
And an old coble set on props. Beneath 
Their head a matting ecant ; for coverlet 
Their clothes. These were the fishers’ only means, 
Their only wealth ; nor bolt, nor door, nor dog 
= they, and all such things were deemed by 

em 

Superfluous ; for Want their watcher was. 
No neighbour came anigh them, but the sea 
Came coftly rippling up a narrow creek 
Clore to their cabin.” 


What is wanting here? Something, we think, 
of the pathos, the prolonged sigh, of the 
original, Theocritus’ hexameter seems to 
breathe from his lips; Mr. Hallard’s blank 
verse scans—not badly, by any means, but 
without any sign of natural gift for melody. 
Here is a specimen of his hexameters (Jd. xvi., 
“The Poet’s Plea,” p. 81) : 


“ Dead men’s wealth shall be spent by the quick 
that are heirs to their riches ; 
But ’twere an equal task on the shore of the 


ocean to number “What ho! When, Oedipus, when? Why linger 


Waves that a wind may drive to the beach with 
surge of the green sea, 

Yea, or from bricks to remove their colour in 
limpid water, 


As to entreat that man whom hunger of pelf| It can be scanned—but then, the awkward 
inversion, the cadence, the heavy monosyllables, 
are not weighty and mysterious, but merel 
flat and clumsy, and quite unlike the original. 
So again (p. 77, 1. 1666): 


hath smitten. 

Farewell, such! May their wealth of gold and 
silver be endless, 

Ay, anda craving lust for more be their master 
for ever !”’ 


In its way this is good—but it is the hexameter 
of Longfellow rather than that of Kingsley. 
For our own part, we think Mr. Hallard 
happier in his rhyming measures—as in Jd. 24, 


ii 


The blank verse is not all at this level : e.g., on 

p. 75, ll. 1627-8, the mysterious summons to 

i quite stumbles and limps in the second 
e:— 


But the “experiment in metre,” as Mr. 


and Iphicles— 


“ And from their eyne leapt forth an eyil flame, 
And from their mouths envenom’d ooze did fall, 
As ever nearer to the babes they came 
bet flickering tongues. But Zeus, who knoweth 


Wakened the boys ; bis glory filled the hall, 
And loud screamed Iphicles when he espied 
Those monsters’ teeth above the buckler wide.’’ 


It is curious, we think, that the hand which 
has rendered the hexametric lament of Poly- 
hemus (Jd. vi) into elegiacs with such skill 
to. 34-5), has not reproduced the actual 
elegiacs of Theocritus’ eighth Idyll, in the same 
metre: the famous »} wo yay MéAomos, x.7.A., 
seems to ‘‘ pipe and whistle in its sound” when 
rendered thus— 
** The land of Pelops is naught to me, 
Nor Croesus’ bountiful store of gold,” &c. 
On p. 11, we wonder why Ev’ddu:rros becomes 
Euthydemus: nor do we believe that rapa:Bdris 
(Jd. 3, 1. 32, p. 16) is a proper name: nor 
(p. 66) that KAedyxos should be scanned in 
English as a quadrisyllable. On pp. 60-1, 
‘love thee’ and “‘above me” are bad rhymes, 
and (p. 88) ‘Cilicians” and ‘‘ Carians” are 
worse: 7d wav Ai@os (Id. 3, 1. 18) is feebly 
translated ‘‘ pure loveliness’’; and, at the end 
of the same Idyll, is it correct to identify Iasion 
with Jason ? 


Oedipus at Colonus. By Arthur Compton 
Auchmuty. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
This is an attempt, and a very interesting 
attempt, to render Greek choric measures in 
syllabic facsimile. The iambic part of the 
play is wisely rendered into ordinary blank 
verse, in which Mr. Auchmuty shows con- 
siderable skill: he rarely falls into the 
prosaic, though somewhat more often into the 
doubtfully rhythmical. Here is a specimen— 
(p. 29, ll. 607-623)--where the dignity of the 
original and the art of blank verse are favour- 
ably exhibited. 


** Ocd.—Dear son of Aegeus, to the gods alone 

Befalls not ever to grow old or die ; 

But all things else almighty Time confounds. 

Earth languisheth, and the corporeal frame : 

—* and faithlessness breaks forth and 

uds ; 

And never the same spirit constant still 

’Twixt friend and friend, city and eity, bides ; 

But, now for these, now those, or rathe or late, 

Their honey turns to gall, then friends again. 

-_ though in Thebes to-day, ’twixt her and 
thee, 

Full summer reigns, Time, in his myriad march, 

A myriad nights and days engendereth ; 

Wherein the present concord of right hands 

Their spears, on some slight plea, shall toss to 
the wiads : 

When, slumbering in the grave’s seclusion cold, 

Their warm blood by and by my corse ehall 


drink ; 
Be Zeus still Zeus, and his Apollo true.’’ 


we 
To go? Hath been slackness with thee this 
while.” 


ovk by wapeluny ofc wh done ppoveiv 
s not gracefully turned, 
** T care not to court those misdoubt me sane.”’ 





where he follows Mr. Morris’ story. The 





| Auchmuty calls it on his title-page, is the en- 


snakes are creeping to the cradle of Heracles | deavour to render the choric odes, &c., with 


syllabic correspondence. The difficulty, of 
course, is to make the lines read like any 
English poetry that gives any sense of beauty 
to an English reader—it is not, be it remem- 
bered, a question of equivalent, but of counter- 
part. Here is a specimen, taken from the 
famous chorus (ll. 668 «.7.A. p. 32): 


‘* She, the clear-throated, trills her plaint, 
‘Lhe sweet nightingale—haunts she most 

Here, deep-buried in green glades. 
The dark wine-coloured ivy hers, 

Hers the god’s unapproached bower, 
Myriad in fruitage and berry, un-sun- 

Lighted, un-wind-disturb'd when storm blasts 
Rage all round, where the lord of wine, 

Lord of mirth, Dionysus, rangeth still, mong 
Th’ young goddesses once who nursed him.”’ 


It is interesting; but more than this will be 
required to persuade us that the charm of a 
Greek chorus can be thus transferred, 
syllabically, to English. Nevertheless, in both 
the choric and the commatic parts, the experi- 
ment was worth trying, see especially pp. 
6-12, 24-6, 57-8; and the closing lament of 
Antigone and Imene. In addition to the 
misprint given on the fly-leaf, we think that 
there must be one on p. 23, 1. 3: ‘‘ Invoked ” 
makes no sense, query, ‘‘invoke.” On p. 31, 
1, 12, should not ‘‘ thither” be “hither”? On 
p- 26, 1. 2, ‘*but and” sounds queerly; and, 
on p. 27, 1. 10, we do not like the modernism 


The Joint Standard: a Plain Exposition of 
Monetary Principles and of the Monetary 
Controversy. By Elijah Helm. (Macmillans.) 
This work is from the pen of a Manchester 
man of business, who has adopted the bimetallic 
faith and is able to give a reason for it. Like 
other people, he gives freshest illustration when 
he draws on his own knowledge of the world 
of business. The most striking points are, per- 
haps: (a) that there has been rather a restriction 
than an extension of the system of credit, and 
hence to that extent no relaxation of the strain 
on gold. ‘The internal trade of the United 
Kingdom is now done upon a prompt cash 
basis to an extent not dreamed of twenty years 
ago” (p. 13, cf. p. 63, &c.), In the Indian 
trade payments have become much prompter 
(p. 184, &c.). (b) That ‘‘ the prevailing mental 
mood in all commercial markets in gold 
standard countries has been that of persistent 
selling” (p. 94). The sellers have been more 
anxious than the buyers and prices have gone 
down. The cause is ‘“‘monetary unsettle- 
ment” (p. 95). (c) That on the whole 
Lancashire has not lost its advantages in the 
trade with India (p. 146 seq., especially 
p. 150, 152, 156, cf. 169). It remains to be 
said that the author still assumes that prices 
have not risen in India with the fall in silver— 
an assumption now doubtful. He boldly faces 
the bimetallist’s chief crux—Wages (ch. xiii., 

cf. p. 36). He confesses that rates of wages 
have not fallen; but he contends that actual 
earnings are smaller, the unemployed multiply- 

ing upon us, also that low prices do not imply 

a proportionately low cost of living, and there 

is a heavier burden in the shape of grants from 

provident funds for unemployed unionists, and 

that dull trade actually leads in mary cases to 

an extension of works and therewith a greater 

demand for labour (p. 120). By and by, how- 

ever, the labourer’s turn must come (p. 121). 

“The struggle for the ‘living wage’ is essen- 

tially a struggle against low prices of com- 

modities ” (p. 124). 

The Distribution of Wealth. By Prof. J. R. 

Common, of Indiana. (Macmillans.) This is 








one of a group of writings for which Profs. 
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J. B. Clark and S. Patten may be said to have 
been responsible, and in which the American 
economists seem to compete with the Austrians. 
There is risk that, from fear of overlooking the 
‘elements’ of the doctrine of value cost and 
supply, &c., we may give ourselves too much of 
them, and waste our strength in vain repetitions 
of the economical alphabet. This particular book 
is not beyond such a criticism ; and the writer 
seems to have felt this, for he introduces, to 
relieve the old commonplaces, a novel dictum 
of his own: ‘Soil is capital, and its returns 
are governed by the same law as that which 
governs returns from machinery” (p. 137). Yet 
Prof. Common has good remarks to make on 
‘‘ diminishing returns’’: the force of the principle 
is, that the values are diminishing and not the 
products (p. 145). This may not be the whole 
truth, but it points to an aspect of the case 
that needs more consideration than it usuall 
gets. Prof. Common sees in it the whole 
question of Distribution (p. 144). 


The Evolution of Modern Capitalism : a Study 
of Machine Production. By J. A. Hobson. 
(Walter Scott.) This is a short history of 
**the structural changes in modern industry,” 
together with an attempt to study them ‘‘as a 
subject matter in process of organic change ” 
(Preface). The historical portion is, on the 
whole, non-controversial. From the nature of 
the case it is not original; but the sources have 
been well used, and the sketch does credit to 
the author. The most recent authorities, 
American and German, as well as English, are 
freely used, both in this history and in the 
description which follows of modern business as 
it now is. The diagrams are a good feature of 
the book. Mr. Hobson dwells on the darker 
sides of monopolies and ‘‘ machine production ” 
with evident preference ; but he is more candid 
than avowed Socialists, while he has obviously 
sent his pitcher very often to their well. From 
his previous writings we are led to expect a 
few crotchets, and they duly appear. ‘The 
amount of present ‘saving’ which is justified 
from the point of view of the community is 
strictly limited’ (p. 199). If by this it is only 
meant that we may easily put too much into 
fixed capital, the reply is that the excess may 
safely be put into capital that is not fixed. 
The remarks of Mr. Elijah Helm on the subject 
of over production (Joint Standard, p. 88 seq.) 
may be commended to Mr. Hobsen’s notice; 
but we fear from his retention of the notion in 
a second book that it has become with him a 
fixed idea, like Mr. Macleod’s ‘credit is 
capital.” It seems to be an old fallacy of 
Malthus, unseasonably revived and not with- 
out capacity for mischief. Curiously enough, 
luxury, interpreted as many “real legitimate 
wants” (p. 284) making a high standard of 
living, is to Mr. Hobson a desideratum just as 
it was to Malthus. By spending time on this 
rediscovery, of which any of his economic 
histories would have informed him, Mr. Hobson 
has less to give to more important matters. It 
is strange to find in his book no recognition of 
the importance of the co-operative movement, 
either for production or for consumption. We 
are told that industrial partnerships as well as 
trades unions are helpless against monopoly, 
and the State must interfere (p. 358). But the 
great wholesale societies are in their own way 
quite as remarkable a phase of ‘ modern 
capitalism” as the Standard Oil Trust of 
America, which gets ample attention (ch. vi.). 


IN accordance with the general hope, Mr. 
S. R. Gardiner is continuing his History of 
England in the Seventeenth Century beyond 
the death of Charles J. The first volume of a 
new series, dealing with the Commonwealth 
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and the Protectorate, will be published by 
Messrs. Longmans & Co. in the course of the 
autumn. 


Messrs. LONGMANS also announce a con- 
tinuation of the Memoirs of the Verney Family 
during the Civil War, compiled by Lady 
Verney from the letters at Claydon House, and 
illustrated with portraits and woodcuts. 


Mr. Epwarp Dicey has written an account 
of his visit to Bulgaria in the spring of the 
present year, which will be published by Mr. 
John Murray, under the title of A Peasant 
State. 


Mr. Hatt CaArNne’s new novel, ‘‘ The Manx- 
man,” which has been running serially in the 
Queen, will be published in book form by Mr. 
Heinemann, probably in the course of the next 
month. In view of the recent discussion 


Y | about three-volume novels at the circulating 


libraries, it is interesting to learn that it has 
been decided to issu» the book in a single 
volume, of more than 400 well-printed pages. 
Messrs. Appleton & Co. have purchased the 
American rights; and the book will also appear 
simultaneously in the colonies, at Leipzig (in 
the ‘‘ English Library ” continental form), and 
in a German translation. 


A SECOND volume of the ‘‘ Fur and Feather” 
Series, dealing with The Grouse, will be issued by 
Messrs. Longmans before tlie end of the present 
month. The same contributors treat the same 
subjects as in the case of The Partridge. The 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson writes on natural 
history ; Mr. A. J. Stuart-Wortley on shooting ; 
and Mr. George Saintsbury on cookery. The 
illustrations are by Mr. Stuart-Wortley and 
Mr. A. Thorburn. 


Mr. Jonn Murray will publish at once, 
in time for the tourist season, a new edition of 
his Handbook for Scotland, thoroughly revised 
and in great part re-written, with detailed 
information for the use of pedestrians, and an 
entirely fresh equipment of maps. 


Messrs. MacmittaAn & Co. will issue im- 
mediately a History of Rome to the battle of 
Actium, by Mr. Evelyn 8. Shuckburgh, illus- 
trated with maps and plans. 


Miss E, H. Hickey has undertaken to write 
a short preface to the new edition of the Hon. 
Roden Noel’s Livingstone in Africa, with illus- 
trations by Mr. Hume Nisbet, which Messrs. 
Ward & Downey have in the press. 


Messrs. BLADES, East & BLADES have in 
preparation a work by Mr. J. T. Danson, en- 
titled Our Next War. The book will present 
the altered conditions of maritime war likely 
to result from the changes of the last eighty 
years in our shipping, warlike and commercial, 
and in the relations of the maritime powers to 
each other. It will also show the premiums 
recorded in the voyage books of several under- 
writers eminent at Lloyd’s during the twelve 
years 1805-16, and distributed over the several 
lines of our commerce during that period. 


Messrs. LonGMAns & Co. announce for publi- 
cation this week a volume of school sermons, 
preached in the chapel of Bradfield College by 
the warden and headmaster, the Rev. Dr. 
H. B. Gray. The title chosen is Men of Like 
Passions: being Characters of some Bible 
Heroes. 


As a memorial of Miss C. M. Tucker— 
the Zenana missionary so well-known as 
A. L, 0. E. = a Lady of England—the Christian 
Literature Society for India are raising a 
special fund of £500, in order to republish 
(with illustrations) all her works for Indian 
readers, and to translate them into a larger 
number of languages than is at present the 
case. 





Mr. E.uLioT Stock announces for early pub- 
lication Seven Love Songs and Other Verses, by 
Ellis Walton ; and a drama in five acts, entitled 
Elizabeth and Leicester. 


Messrs. SAmpson Low, Marston & Co. are 
including in their popular half-crown library, 
uniform with the works of Mr. R. D. Black- 
more, Mr. William Black, Mr. Clark Russell, 
and others, two novels by Mr. Joseph Hatton : 
The Old House at Sandwich, and Three 
Recruits and the Girls they left behind them. 
The former will contain a photogravure por- 
trait of the author. 


Messrs. Henry SornHeran & Co. will 
shortly issue a cheap edition of Mr. J. G. 
Millais’s Game Birds and Shooting Sketches, 
with illustrations by the author, and a frontis- 
piece by Sir J. E. Millais. 


Mr. GLADSTONE will contribute an article to 
the August number of the Nineteenth Century 
on ‘The Place of Heresy and Schism in the 
Modern Christian Church.” 


In the August number of the New Review 
will appear the second of Mr. Frederick Dol- 
man’s articles on ‘‘ Municipalities at Work,” 
the subject being Liverpool. 


THE seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom 
will be held at Belfast on September 4 and the 
three following days, under the presidency of 
the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, who—it will 
be remembered—took an active part in the 
meeting of the association at Paris last year. 
Papers will be read, and discussions held, on 
questions of practical librarianship, biblio- 
graphy, and the development of the public 
library movement ; and the draft of a Public 
Library Amendment Bill will be considered. 


Ir is intended to celebrate on April 25, 
1895, the third centenary of the death of 
Torquato Tasso. A new life of the poet is 
being written for the occasion by Prof. Angelo 
Solerti, and is to be published early next year 
by Messrs. Loescher & Co., of Rome and Turin. 
This book will embody the valuable matter 
contained in some five hundred documents, 
hitherto unpublished; and will be illus- 
trated with photogravures of all the por- 
traits of which copies can be obtained, besides 
other interesting memorials. Prof. Solerti is 
also preparing a critical edition of the minor 
poems of Tasso, of which two volumes have 
been already published by Messrs. Zanichelli, of 
Bologna. Prof. Solerti appeals to the English 
literary world for such assistance as it may be 
in the power of any individuals or public bodies 
to give him. Five portraits that are known to 
have existed in Italy in the last century can- 
not now be traced. Any communications 
on the subject will be gratefully received by 
Prof. Angelo Solerti, 22, Via dell’ Independenza, 
Bologna. 


On behalf of the council of the London 
Booksellers’ Society, the hon. secretary has 
addressed a letter to the principal publishers, 
from which we quote the following extract : 


‘* As the whole question of three-volume novels is 
now being raised, we should like to say that it 
would be a great satisfaction to us if good works 
of fiction ceased to be issued in this way. We 
are unanimously in favour of such novels being 
published at once in a six-shilling form, or, at 
any rate, at some popular pric> ; and we feel con- 
vinced that not only would the bookseller order 
such volumes in large numbers, but that the 
‘ Library’ orders would not be diminished. As to 
other books, we have long been of opinion that the 
price at which they are issued upon first publica- 
tion prohibits sales.’’ 

We understand that the committee of the 
Incorporated Society of Authors will have a 
special meeting to discuss the question on 
Monday next. 
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UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE course of lectures which Prof. J. A. Froude 
bas recently been delivering at Oxford upon 
the Life and Letters of Erasmus will be pub- 
lished shortly by Messrs. Longmans & Co. 


THE next volume in Mr. John Murray’s 
series of ‘‘ University Extension Manuals,” to 
be published immediately, will be The English 
Novel, from its Origin to Sir Walter Scott, by 
Prof. Raleigh, of University College, Liverpool. 


Mr. J. ArTHUR Puatt, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has been elected to the chair of 
Greek at University College, London, vacant 
by the resignation of Prof. Wyse. 


THE Council of Owens College, Manchester, 
has made the following appointments to re- 
search fellowships: Dr. A. W. Crossley and 
Mr. Wilmot Holt, jun., in chemistry ; and Mr. 
A. H. Jameson, in engineering. 


At the last meeting of the council of 
University College, Liverpool, it was announced 
that the Rev. 8. A. Thompson Yates had given 
the sum of £15,000 to build physiological and 
pathological laboratories. 


THE annual report of the curators of the 
Bodleian Library records that the most muni- 
ficent donor during the year was again Mr. 
E. M. Satow, now minister in Morocco, who 
presented nearly thirty volumes relating to 
South America. Among single books presented, 
the following may be specially mentioned: The 
House of Moncrief, by George Seton, privately 
printed for Sir Alexander Moncrieff, with the 
numerous coats of arms emblazoned in colours; 
Hand List of Proclamations, vol. i., 1509-1714, 
compiled and given by the Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres; Record Book of the Scinde 
Irregular Horse (2 vols. 1856, privately printed), 
given by Mr. C. H. Firth; General Lord Mark 
Kerr’s Journals, 1841-1889 (privately printed) ; 
A Catalogue of the Library at Knowsley Hall, 4 
vols., given by Mary, Countess of Derby; 
Catalogue of the Muniments of Oriel College, by 
C. L. Shadwell (only twelve copies printed) ; 
Catalogue of Original and Early Editions of 
English Writers from Langland to Wither, 
printed for the Grolier Club, New York, with 
87 facsimiles of title-pages and frontispieces ; 
Catalogue of the Collection of Autographs formed 
by Ferdinand Julius Dreer (2 vols. Phila- 
delphia); Edda Stimund den Vises, translated 
by Frederick Sander from Icelandic into 
Swedish, and embellished with many illus- 
trations. 


THe Oxford Historical Society has now 
issued to its subscribers two volumes for the 
current year: Vol. III. of the Rev. Andrew 
Clark’s The Life and Times of Anthony Wood, 
and the Rev. C. W. Boase’s Register of Exeter 
College (third edition), which was in the nature 
of an extra volume, presented by the compiler. 
The committee hope to issue, before the end 
of 1894, the first volume of J'he Cartulury of 
St. Frideswide’s, edited by the Rev. S. R. 
Wigram ; and, early in 1895, Vol. IV. of The 
Life and Times of Anthony Wood. Besides 
several continuations, they also have in active 
preparation a volume on the place-names of 
the diocese of Oxford. The treasurer’s accounts 
for last year show a total income of £728, and 
a balance in hand of £179. 


On the occasion of the coming of age of 
University Extension, Messrs. Macmillan have 
published, under the title of Aspects of Modern 
Study, the annual addresses given to students 
of the London Society at the Mansion. These 
addresses are nine in number, for the custom 
was first instituted in 1886. Lord Playfair, 


this very year, dealt with ‘‘ The Evolution of 
University Extension as a Part of Popular 
Education” ; and Canon Browne, in 1892, with 
“The Fature of University Extension in 


London.” After these two, the other addresses 
are arranged in chronological order, being of a 
general nature. Mr. Goschen—who spoke 
extempore—chose for his subject, ‘‘ Hearing, 
Reading, and Thinking” ; Mr. John Morley, 
“ The Study of Literature ’—reprinted in his 
Studies in Literature (1891) ; Sir James Paget, 
‘‘ Scientific Study ”’; Prof. Max Miiller, ‘‘ Some 
Lessons of Antiquity”; the Duke of Argyle, 
“‘The Application of the Historical Method to 
Economic Science; Bishop Westcott, ‘‘ Ideals’’; 
and Prof. Jebb, ‘‘The Influence of the Greek 
Mind on Modern Life.” If this volume cannot 
altogether compare with the Rectorial Addresses 
delivered at the University of St. Andrews 
(A. & C. Black) it is at least welcome as a 
permanent record of those who have associated 
themselves with a successful popular move- 
ment. 

Pror. A. MACcALISTER, of Cambridge, has 
reprinted in pamphlet form (Henry Frowde) 
the Robert Boyle Lecture which was delivered 
last May “‘ before the above club ”’—that is to 
say, though nowhere explicitly stated, the 
Junior Scientific Club at Oxford. The title is 
‘‘Some Morphological Lessons taught by 
Human Variations”; and it must be admitted 
that the subject is dealt with in a very tech- 
nical manner. 

Pror. GooDELL, of Yale, has been appointed 
to the chair of Greek language and literature 
in the American School at Athens. 


A coMMITTEE of the Alumni of the University 
of Pennsylvania have published a biographical 
catalogue of matriculates, from 1749 to 1893, 
together with lists of members of the college 
faculty, and of trustees, officers, and recipients 
of honorary degrees. It forms a volume of 
about 600 large octavo pages. 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 
AT THE MORGUE. 


I am afraid of death to-day, 

For I have seen the dead, 

Where, in the Morgue, they lie in bed, 
And one dead man was laughing as he lay. 


And that still laughter seemed to tell, 
With its inaudible breath, 
Of some ridiculous subterfuge of death, 
Some afterthought of heaven or hell, 
The last and the lost myst. 's, 
Which, being known, had bred 
Such cynic laughter in the dead, 
A laughter that outlived mortality. 
Ah, mortal to mere mortal breath, 
This ultimate farce of things : 
To have heard the laughter from the wings, 
The coulisses of the comedy of death ! 
ArTHuR Symons. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for July strikes 
us as specially interesting in its book 
reviews. Kosters (the successor of Kuenen at 
Leyden) gives an approving notice of Hack- 
mann’s recent work on Isaiah’s expectation of 
the future; Van Loon reviews with high 
appreciation, but from an outside point of 
view, Fairbairn’s ‘‘The Place of Christ in 
Modern Theology”; Bosch notices with warm 
sympathy Carpenter’s ‘The First Three 
Gospels”’ (in its Dutch version); Oort reviews 
Benzinger’s ‘‘ Hebrew Archaeology,” criticising 
it chiefly on the score of method, and Buhl’s 
‘* History of the Edomites,” criticising its view 
of the historical import of the stories of Esau 
and Jacob, and of the relation of the Edomites 
to the Judaeans after the fall of Jerusalem. 
Of the main articles, the first relates to 





the philosophy of Schopenhauer, ¢@ propos of 


the work of an apostle of Schopenhauer in 
Holland. The reviewer (W. Scheffer) does well 
to — out the fatal consequences for the 
higher religion which would flow from the 
acceptance of the theory of the blind will. 
But is there any chance for Schopenhauer in 
such a practical country as Holland? The 
second article, by that acute and well-informed 
radical critic, W. C. van Manen, discusses a 
work by Prof. Everett, of Harvard, on the 
‘*Gospel of Paul,” and pronounces that a 
fuller and critically more consistent work on 
the subject of Paul’s teaching on the atone- 
ment would be of the highest interest and value, 
though the present incomplete attempt does 
not appear to have succeeded. The third, by 
J. Reitsma, is called forth by a short but lucid 
guide to the critical investigation and literary 
treatment of the history of the Church by a 
Leyden professor, J. G. R. Acquoy. Another 
professor of the same university (Hockstra) 
announces a work by himself on the doctrine 
of morals (Amsterdam, 1894), the slowly ripened 
fruit of several decades of years. Among the 
notices of periodicals, Oort’s notice of the 
Jewish Quarterly Review for last January and 
April may be mentioned, especially the friendly 
ar ae of Montefiore’s ‘‘ First Impressions of 
‘aul,”’ 


Tue chief contents of the Boletin of the Real 
Academia de la Historia for June are memoirs 
of de Vargas Ponce and F. de Navarrete, two 
former directors of the Academy at the com- 
mencement of the century. The most valuable 
writings of both were connected with the history 
of the Spanish Marine. Itis a curious example 
of ‘‘ cosas de Espaiia” that, though both were 
buried with the highest honours, no steps were 
taken to purchase their graves in perpetuity ; 
consequently, when their remains are now 
sought for re-interment in the Pantheon, it is 
found that their respective niches have since 
been occupied three or four times over by other 
corpses, and their bones have been thrown into 
the common indistinguishable heap. PadreF. 
Fita prints documents concerning the councils 
of Salamanca (1154) and Valladolid (1155), 
and some earlier bulls of Urban II. They all 
relate to the boundaries of dioceses in Northern 
and North-Western Spain. Perhaps the most 
curious feature is the different style of the 
Latinity—even in the same signatures—in the 
documents proceeding from the Papal Court 
and those by native writers, Sinchez Moguel 
writes a notice of some interest on the first 
Conde de Ficallo, in Portugal, one of the great 
Borgia family. Sculptures of Sphinxes lately 
discovered at Agost (Icosium) near Elche add to 
the many traces of oriental art and worship in 
Eastern and South-Eastern Spain. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Beenarpint, L. La Littérature scandinave. Paris: Plon. 
8 fr. 50 ¢. 

Bintrocrapare der schweizerischen Lindeskunde. Fase. I. a, 
V.9a-cu.g 8. Bern: Wyss. 7 

Dreyrovs, M. Les trois Carnot: Histoire de cent ans 

(1789—1888). Paris: Picard & Kaan. 38 fr. 50. 

Fitox, A. Mérimée et ses Amis. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 


60¢c. 
Fe me. Anatole. Le Lys rouge. Puris: Calmann Lévy. 
8 fr. 50 


. 0c. 
Kverer, B. Die deutschen Codices Alberts v. Aachen. 
Tiibingen: Fues 

Launay, Adrien. Histoire générale dela Soci¢té des Missions 
étrangéres, Paris: Challamel. 22 fr. 50 c. 

Lxnient, Ch. La Pot.ie patriotique en Franc? @ans les 
temps modernes. TT. 1. 16¢ —17e Sidcles. Paris: 
Hachette. 3 fr. 50. 

Moreavu-Vauruier, Ch. La Vie 4’ Artiste: Maquettes et 
Pastels. Paris: Pion. 3 fr. f0c. 

Peiiecnet. Catalogue des Incunables des Bibliothéques 
publiques Ce Lyon. Lyon: Bernour. 20 fr. 

Reinacu, J. Diderot. Paris: Hachette. 2 fr. 

Scnoin, 8. Die Vergleiche in Montchrestiens Tragidien. 
Nérdlingen: Beck. 1M. 50 Pf. 

Stumme, H. Tripolitanish-tunisische Beduinenlieder. Leip- 
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Derniers essais de critique et d’histoire. Paris: 
Vv ii” Geb. die Miniaturen in vier franzisischen 
y, H. Ueb. die uren in vier 
\"Handschriften d. 15. u. * Jabrh. +4 den Bibliotheken 
in Erlangen. Erlangen: Junge. 10 M. 
Wess, J. J. Trois enntes de théitre 1883-1685. LL. Drame 
historique et le Drame paesionnel. Paris: Calmann 
Lévy. 8 fr. 50c. 


Tarye, H, 
Hachet 


THEOLOGY. 
Dieut, W. Erkliirung v. Psalm 47. Giessen: Ricker. 1M. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 


Baxav, Sylvain. La Belgique sous |’Empire et la Défaite de 
Waterloo 1804—1815. Paris: Plon. 8 fr. 

Brancu, E. Dei Privilegi e delle cause di prelazione del 
ito in erale. Napoli: Marghieri. 16 fr. 
Cassin, Ch. y La Vendée Patriote 1793-1795. T. III. 

Paris : rym 10 fr. 4 4 

Ciément, Le Lieut. La Prise de Bone et Bougie (1832— 

1833). Paris: Lethielleux. 3 fr. 50c. 

GescuicntsquetteN der Prov. Sachsen u. angrenzender 
Gebiete. 27. Bd. Halle: Hendel. 15 M. 

Kaysertinc, M. Christoph Columbus u. der Antheil der 
Juden an den spanischen u. portugiesischen Entileck- 
ungen. Berlin: Cronbach. 3 M. Z 

La Morrs-Rovar, Général de. 1'e Série. Empire, Restaura- 
tion, &c. Paris: Lethielleux. 6 fr. : 

Lerivee-Pontavis, Eug. L’Architecture réligieuse dans 
Vancien diocése de Soissons au X{e et au XIlIe Bidsle. 
Paris: Plon. £0 fr. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


OLD-IRISH GLOSSES ON THE FIRST GEORGIC, 
London: July 14, 1894 
A tenth-century MS. in the Laurentian 
Library, Florence, marked Plut. xlv., Cod. 14, 
contains 124 Old-Irish glosses on two abridg- 
ments of Philargyrus’ scholia on the Bucolics. 
These glosses have been published in Kuhn’s 
Zeitschrift (xxxiii. 62-80, 313-315), and in the 
Transactions of the Philological Society, 1893 
(pp. 308-326). I take this opportunity of 
mentioning that the latter part of the colophon 
to the first abridgment seems to contain a 
Latin rendering of the name of the Irish 
abridger : 
** Quicunque legeris hanc glosiolam Deum pro me 
misero roges ut animae meae apud patrem meum 
ueniam in caelo merear, qui nomine sum 
Fatosus.’’ * 
Here Fatosus is an exact translation of the 
Irish man’s name J'victhech, an adjective de- 
rived from toced, tocad ‘‘ fate,” = W. tynghed. 
The scholia on the Bucolics are followed by 
an anonymous commentary on the Georgics 
from the beginning of the first book to 1. 91 of 





* The whole colophon is printed by Georg Thilo 
in the Rheinisches Museum (Neue Folge, xv. 119). 








the second. It is partly drawn from the well- 
known commentary of Servius, and: to some 
extent it agrees with the Berne scholia pub- 
lished in 1867 by Hermann Hagen. A few 
extracts from it have been given by T. Momm- 
sen in the Rheinisches Museum (Neue Folge, 
xvi. 442). But he has not noticed the following 
glosses, which, taken in connexion with the 
spelling of the Latin, point to an Irish origin 
of the codex from which this part of the 
Laurentian MS. was, mediately or immediately, 
derived. 

Fo. 26>, 23, temo air chura rathir (Georg. 
i, 171). 

Fo. 298, 37, merui corui marine fiolu infulice 
idem est (Georg. i. 361, 362, 363). 

In the first gloss air chura rathir should 
obviously be airchur arathir, ‘‘ the beam (pole 
or tongue) of a plough,” where arathir is the 
gen. sg. of arathar, W. aradr = &porpor. The 
second gloss should be read thus: 


mergi corui. marinae fulicae foilinn idem 
est, 


where /éilinn is the nom. pl. of /éilenn (gl. 
alcedo) = W. gidylan, Corn. guilan, Bret. 
goelann, whence the French goeland and Eng. 
gull. See Urkeltischer Sprachschatz (Gottingen, 
1894, p. 285). 

These glosses will probably be found in per- 
haps a less corrupt form, also in a codex of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale (MS. lat. 7960), as to 
which see the AQADEMY for January 17, 1891 
(p. 64, col. 3). 

WHITLEY STOKEs. 








‘* DINNER.” 


Sydenham Hill, 8.8. 
I, 


Ducange, s.v. disnare, cites Papias as saying 
‘*Jantare, Disnare dicitur vulgo.” The words 
immediately following are ‘‘ Gallis disner,”’ 
but it is not easy to decide whether these are 
the words of Papias or his own. Probably 
they are his own, for Diez also cites Papias as 
saying only ‘“‘Jentare [sic] disnare dicitur 
vualgo.” But the question which I wish to 
deal with is: are these words really to be found 
in Papias, and, if so, where? I lately bought 
a copy of Papias printed at Milan in 1476. 
Now this is, I believe, the first edition, and I 
am told by my bookseller that it is the best, 
though his criterion very likely may be that it 
is the most rare, and fetches the most money. 
Anyhow, I cannot find in it the words above 
quoted. ‘‘Jantare” (not “‘jentare”) is, 
indeed, there under the form ‘“‘ janto,” but all 
that he says is, ‘‘ Ianto gusto ante prandium ” ; 
and neither disnare, nor disinare, nor desinare 
are to be found, at least in the places which 
they ought to occupy alphabetically. Where 
then did Ducange get his quotation from, and 
Diez his, if, as is probable from the form 


jentare, be did not borrow it from Ducange? 


Perhaps from some later edition. I hope some 
correspondent will be able to throw light upon 
the matter. 

Now that I am upon the word “ dinner,” 
perhaps I may be allowed to say a few words 
about M. Gaston Paris’s derivation (Romania 
viii., 95) of the French equivalent from dis/unare 
(O.F. desjuner). This derivation seems now 
generally to be adopted, but I cannot say 
that it altogether satisfies me. According to 
his explanation, the ju of desfuner origin- 
ally fell out in those parts of the verb 
only in which, asin desj/uner itself, desjunons, 
&c., the accent was on the last syllable. But 
afterwards this exclusion of the ju was extended 
to the whole verb. There is, no doubt, some- 
thing in this argument ; for there are apparently 
four French verbs (aider, parler, arraisnier, 
mangier) in which there is a somewhat 


analogous difference between the {\forms in 
which the root, and those in which the ending, 
bears the accent. See what G. Paris himself 
says upon this subject, and Schwan’s (‘ramm, d. 
Altfrz. (2nd ed. §446). But I fail to see that 
he has shown this to be the case with desjuner 
and disner. In the first place, would it be 
likely that, when disner had once become com- 
plete in allits forms, the old form would still 
remain complete in all its forms as well? I 
should say not; yet this is distinctly main- 
tained by G. Paris when he says: ‘‘ Puis parla 
suite il s’est formé de 14 deux verbes distincts, 
desjuner et disner, qui ont eu chacun leurs temps 
complets.” At all events, the verb desjuner 
should commonly be used in the same meaning 
as disner, and G. Paris would seem to argue 
that this is so. I shall discuss this point 
further on; but I may say at once that I am 
unable to find more than one or two more or 
less doubtful passages which at all support this 
view, while even in them the reason for the 
interchange of the two words may at least as 
readily be found elsewhere, as in supposing 
them to have a common origin. Compare the 
two forms derived from adrationare (of which 
more a little further on)—viz., araisoner and 
araisnier, which are also used side by 
side (see Schwan, § 446, 2, and Romania, 
v. 155), but without, so far as I know, 
any difference in meaning. Compare also 
the other verbs given above—viz., aidier, 
parler, and mangier, which, although also used 
in two different forms, always, I believe, retain 
the same meaning. And, besides all this, 
desjuner ought surely to be an older form than 
disner; and yet, so far as I know, desjuner is 
not met with—at any rate, in the sense of 
taking an early meal—for some centuries after 
disner ! 

Again, G. Paris him self feels that it may well 
be urged against him that ‘le / contenu dans 
disjunare”’ would, even though it disappeared, 
still act upon ‘“‘l’a de la terminaisen” and 
change it into ié. This would seem t o be the 
case in aidier (from adjutare), in which there is 
an unaccented ju, as in deajuner ; but G. Paris 
maintains that this is not a case in point, 
because, forsooth, the d tumbled out before the 
j at a very early period. I must confes that I 
fail to see the weight of this ar*ument. 
Surely, the / would have much more in®fluence 
than the d, and the;j remained forsome time 
at least in aidier (which is considerably older 
than aider) and gave rise in it to the 7 in the 
ier. In adrationare, too, there is io (= jo), 
which closely resembles the ju in disjunare ; and 
this, thou gh it has disappeared, or been merged, 
in araisnier, as much as G. Paris supposes the 
ju in disjunare has disappeared, or been 
merged, in disner, still has given rise 
to araisnier instead of araisner. He himself 
finds much greater analogy in ma(n)sionata 
which has giventhe two forms maisniede and 
maisnede. But in these two forms I find two 
arguments against him; for the very fact that 
there is ie in the first of them shows that disner 
would probably also sometimes have been 
written disnier with an ie, and yet, although 
the word dates back as far as the ninth century 
(Diez), I have never yet seen the form disnier. 
In the second place, G. Paris is of opinion that 
the i of the ai in maisn(ijede is the j of 
ma(n)sjonata which has jum backwards over 
the s, and I believe that this opinion is now 
generally accepted (see Horning’s Gram. to 
Bartsch’s Chrestomathie, Paris, 1887, § 142). 
But, if so, then, when desjuner was shortened 
by the disappearance of the ju from its proper 
place, would it not have been likely that the / 
would also jump back over the s to its other 
side and so produce deisner. Very possibly, G. 
Paris is of opinion that the 7 of his disner arose 
from the change of the ei in deisner thus pro- 
duced into i; but, if so, he ought to have 
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given his reasons, for one of my greatest 
objections to his view is what seems to me 
the unwarranted change of desjuner, not into 
desner (or deisner), but into disner.* 

And now let us pass on to G. Paris’s argu- 
ment derived from the supposed fact that 
desjuner and disner ‘‘ sont quelquefois pris ]’un 
pour l'autre dans la méme phrase.” He 
quotes three passages. In the first, there is, 
‘* Ne se desjuneront nis de un disner ”’ ; but here, 
surely, the two verbs are used in a very 
different meaning, for se desjuner has its 
original meaning of breaking one’s fast, whilst 
disner is used of a particular meal. If these 

ple had been made to fast a few hours 
ae , it might well have been said of them 
that ‘‘ Ne se desjuneront nis de un souper”’ ; but 
this would not have proved that se desjwner was 
used = souper. In the second case also, where 
somebody says first, ‘‘J’ay faim, si me vueil 
desjuner,” and then three lines later on, 
‘‘ Alez querre, si disnerons,” se desjuner is 

in used of breaking one’s fast, and disner 
of a particular meal for which either breakfast 
or supper might have been substituted if the 
fast had been less long, or longer. 

The third passage, which is more important, 
is quoted from Froissart by G. Paris at second 
hand, for he found it in Sainte-Palaye. The 

sage runs: ‘Les Gantois se desjeunerent 
d’un peu de pain et de vin pour tout. . . . 
Quand cestui disner fut passé,” &c. Here, 
again se desjeuner may well mean to break 
one’s fast; and as they had not broken their 
fast before that morning, and when they 
did so, it was dinner time, so _ the 
meal was called disner. But, besides this, 
Sainte-Palaye’s version was taken from some 
old edition; and in the very much more 
modern and more carefully revised edition 
which I s (J. A. C. Buchon, no date, but 
published within the last few years) the word 
disner does not appear. What I find (Book 
ii, ch. 155) instead, in that part of the 
sentence is as follows: ‘‘ Quand ce desjeun, 
dont ils faisoient diner, fut passé,” &c.t There 
is, however, one other passage in Froissart in 
which desjeuner and disner are distinctly used 
of the same meal. This is (in my edition) in 
Book iv., ch. 75, p. 349, while in the older 
edition already quoted by me it is ch. 110. 
Here, again, desjewner is used, not in the sense 
of taking breakfast, but in that of breaking 
one’s fast;{ and the meal taken—which was 


* For the change of ¢ open and shut (close) into 
i, see Horning, op. cit. §§ 32 and 45. In both 
cases, the ¢ has first to be developed into ici before 
itcan become i. If the first ein desjuner had the 
accent, it would, being close (see Horning, }{ 42 
and 29), become diphthonged into ei (H., § 45); 
but it is atonic, and if, therefore, it becomes ¢i it 
can only be in the way which G. Paris 
says, viz., through the influence of the follow- 
ing j (see Schwan, § 254). This would give 
us deisner, which would not, however, become 
dieisner, unless the d could evolve or disen- 

(dégager) ani. But is the d capable of evolv- 
ng euch ani? I should say not, and, if not, then 
deisner would not become disner. 

+ If G. Paris had taken the trouble to refer to 
Froissart himself, his case would have been 
somewhat stronger; for between the se des- 
Jeuncrent, and the cestui disner quoted by him, there 
are the words ‘‘ aprés le desjeuner,”’ showing that 
the meal itself was so called. I have an old 
edition of Froissart, published by Michel Sonnius 
at Paris in 1574; and there (ii. 97—in this note, as 
a rule, I cite the books and chapters only, not the 
pages), the passage corresponds with G. Paris's 
quotation, except that there is celui disner instead 
Of cestui disner. 

t This is shown by the circumstance that, while 
in Buchon’s edition the Earl of Derby eays to the 

» “‘ Etes-vous encore desjeuné?” in Sonnius 
there is ‘Estes-vous encores ieun?”? Buchon 
has, wrongly I think, commonly adopted the 
modern orthography. 





not taken so very early, seeing that the Earl of 
Derby, who recommends Richard IT. to take it 
as he had a long journey (from Flint to London) 
to make, had already broken his fast some time 
before—is called disner (once in my edition, 
twice in the otber), and well so called, I think, 
as the king was not likely to get another fora 
long time. In every other part of Froissart 
there is always a very clear distinction made 
between desjeuner and disner. Unlike G. Paris, 
I have not consulted him at second-hand; I 
have examined every passage in which the two 
words occur, and not only this, but I have also 
gone through the whole of Villehardouin 
(1150-1213), the whole of Joinville (1224-1318), 
who proceded Froissart (1333-1400), and the 
whole of de Commynes (1445-1511), who fol- 
lowed him. 

In Villehardouin I do not find either 
desjeuner or disner ; but then there is not much 
mention made of taking food or drink, and 
when it is mentioned the words mangier and 
boire are found sufficient, and no meal is named. 
Thus, in Paulin Paris’s edition (Paris: 1838), 
p. 56, I find, ‘‘ Petit mangiérent et burent, car 
petit avoient viande.” In the continuation by 
Henri de Valenciennes, of which I do not 
know the date, but which is in the same 
volume, I find (p. 174) ‘‘et puis s’est un petit 
desjeunés de pain biscuit et de vin” ; but here, 
as before, se desjewner merely = to break one’s 
fast, and is not used of any particular meal, 
and, indeed, in this case, the fast seems to have 
been broken somewhat late. 

In Joinville, I do not seem either to have 
found the word desj(e)uner at all, and mangier 
seems frequently to take the place of that word, 
or more often of disner (see de Wailly’s edition 
(Paris: 1874), §§ 54, 93, 94, 95, 97 (a grand 
dinner), 196, 327, 349, 375, 376, 409, 411, 504, 
508, 583, 595. 

Froissart also is by no means fond of the 
word desjeuner. As a verb with se, it occurs 
four times (Liv. ii., ch. 115, ch. 155, and ch. 
195, Liv. iv., ch. 28), and seems to mean as 
much to break one’s fast as to take breakfast, 
though once, indeed, the meal is called Je 
desjeuner (ii, 155). I also find the verb once in 
the past part., desjeuné (iv. 75). As for the 
subst. desjewner, I find it only once (Liv. ii., 
ch. 155), and once there is Je desjeun (Liv. ii., 
ch. 41). Once only (Liv. iii, ch. 28) is the 
time of the meal given, and it is 8 a.m. or 
soon after. The word disner, on the contrary, 
both as a verb and as a substantive, must occur 
some hundreds of times, and I have every 
passage noted down. Se disner* is used, but 
only a very few times. This frequent use of 
disner may be taken as an argument that 
breakfast was originally called disner only, and 
that afterwards the second and longer word, 
desjeuner, came to be used for it when it meant 
the first meal. But this is by no means the 
ease in Froissart. If the word desjewner was 
so little used by him, it was simply because the 
first food and drink taken in the day was 
designated in another way. The word com- 
monly used to express this early meal, if such 
it can be called, was boire; but, from iv. 29 
(if we compare pp. 159 and 162) it seems prob- 
able that boire also sometimes included manger, 
and we do occasionally find manger et boire un 





* Se disner is found — Liv. ii, ch, 41, 84 (bis), 212 ; 
Liv. iv., ch. 67—five times in all, so that, consider- 


is used than the verb desjeuner, the reflective 
pronoun is much more commonly found with this 
latter verb; and this is exactly what we should 
expect if disner has, etymologically speaking, 
nothing to do with desjeuner; for this latter may 
well take se when it means to break one’s fast, 
which is by no means necessarily the same 
thing as breakfasting. With regard to the 
reflective pronoun, I shall have more to say 
further on. 














ing how very much more frequently the verb disner | 


coup or boire (un coup) et manger, as in 
i. (part 2) 50, ii. 66, iv. 15, 75. See also and 
especially what I say further on about Pierre 
de Craon. Mass was generally first heard, and 
then fast was broken. Some of the expressions 
used were the following, viz.: aprés messe et 
boire, i. (part 2) 14, 237, iv. 12, 29; (apres 
avoir) out la messe et bu un coup, ii. 76, 184 
iv. 51; and comp. iii. 124, iv. 20, 28 (where, 
p. 151, there is boire wn coup and p. 152, there 
is se déjeiiner of the same meal); aprés boire 
i. (part 2) 237, iii. 19, iv. 8 (bis); aprés (Je) 
boire du matin, iii. 83, iv. 6. Occasionally, it 
would seem that, as in Villehardouin, dinner 
was also designated by the words manger et 
boire (see i, 231), or by boire alone, as in iv. 29, 
where the same meal apparently is designated 
by boire (p. 159), and by diner (p. 162) ; but 
this is very rare. The great meal of the day 
had nearly always its proper name given to it. 
At what time it took ied it is seldom easy to 
say ; but it was certainly commonly after /’ heure 
de tierce (nine o’clock, I suppose, but Buchon in 
a note on i. 153, says ‘‘avant midi’’), see 
i. 153, ii, 212, iii, 29. Even at that early hour 
the dinner seems sometimes to have had more 
than one course, see i. (part 2), ch. 286. It 
was when the meal was so early that it was 
particularly likely to be confounded with the 
desjeuner. Then, no doubt, as now, in the 
middle and upper classes at any rate (for I am 
inclined to believe that among the lower classes 
in France, at all events in the country, their fast 
was at all times commonly broken almost imme- 
diately after they got up, us it seems to be now) 
there were some who took a little refresh- 
ment soon after rising, and some who went on 
without until the very early dinner. At the 
present time, a first déjeiner, commonly a very 
slight meal, is taken at the most convenient 
but uncertain hour, and then from, say, ten 
(which is, however, early) till one (which is very 
late) a second déjetiner is taken = our lunch. 
The same word (and, not as G. Paris would 
have it to have been of old, two different 
forms of the same word) is thus used of two 
perfectly distinct meals, and yet there is no 
confusion. Unless it is wished to distinguish 
between the two meals, the numeral adjectives 
premier and second are seldom prefixed. In an 
ordinary way, déjeiiner means lunch, for the 
first meal is so uncertain and so summary that 
it is considered hardly worth talking about, 
much as in Froissart. The second déjeiner, 
however, may sometimes be confounded with 
dinner. If a Parisian goes into the country 
and sees a peasant eating his dinner at, say, 
twelve, he is somewhat apt to call 
this meal déjeiiner; and, indeed, I have 
known an old gentleman call his meal at 
12 o’clock first déjeiiner, on account of the 
time, and then correct himself and call it diner, 
because he took soup at it, and during the rest 
of the day ate nothing more solid than two 
eggs at 6 p.m. We, in such a case, say 
‘‘ early dinner,’ but if it had not been for the 
soup which to him made it dinner, he would 
have called it déjeiiner, though it really was his 
dinner. We see, therefore, how in former 
times when dinner was habitually taken so 
early, it might easily be called desjewner when 
the hour was very early and nothing had been 
taken before, and it was but a slight meal. 
Still, as I have said, this confusion was very 
rarely made (only twice in the whole of Frois- 
sart) and the distinction between desjewner and 
disner was very sharply drawn. 


F. CHance, 
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SCIENCE. 
RECENT BOOKS ON GEOMETRY. 
An Elementary Treatise on the Geometry of 


Conics. By Asutosh Mukhopadhyay. (Mac- 
millans. ) 


Analytical Geometry for Beginners. Part I. 


By Rev. T. G. Vyvyan. (Bell.) 


Modern Plane Geometry. By G. Richardson 
and A. 8. Ramsey. (Macmillans.) 


Elements of Synthetic Solid Geometry. By N.F. 
Dupuis. (Macmill ans.) 


Mr. MuknorpapuyAy’s T'reatise on the Geometry 
of Conics is really an excellent text-book. He 
devotes a chapter to each of the three curves, 
parabola, ellipse, hyperbola, and discusses their 
properties separately. Some authors start with 
establishing several general properties relative 
to all the three curves, and this method appears 
to secure the advantage of conciseness. The 
conciseness however is more apparent than 
real. The method of treatment here adopted 
is to begin in each case with the description of 
the curve, then to develop the properties of 
chords, tangents, and normals. In the case of 
the ellipse these are followed by the properties 
of conjugate diameters, and ia the case of the 
hyperbola by the properties of asymptotes, 
conjugate diameters, and the equilateral hyper- 
bola. Each chapter closes with a set of 
miscellaneous examples, of which there are 
about a hundred. One of the special features 
of the book is the large number of deductions, 
or ‘‘ riders,” appended to most of the proposi- 
tions: they amount to more than six hundred. 
These deductions are well selected : in general 
they are easy, and when they are not, hints are 
frequently supplied for their solution. The 
propositions of the text are those which have 
now become classical ; and no important theorem 
has been omitted, except, perhaps, the one 
which establishes Archimedes’ quadrature of 
the parabola. The arrangement of the pro- 
positions in text-books on geometrical conics 
varies with each author, and if it were not for 
examination purposes no inconvenience would 
result from this variety of treatment. The 
sequence adopted by Mr. Mukhopadhyay, 
while it is strictly logical, does not differ very 
materially from that of some recent authors. 
It may be added that no propositions occur 
which relate to space of three dimensions, and 
that no use has been made of the method of 
projections. The diagrams, which are white on 
a black ground, are neat and clear. 


Mr. Vyvyan, in his Analytical Geometry for 
Beginners, discusses the straight line and the 
circle. He intends the book partly for young 
boys with some mathematical taste, and partly 
for those who have to get up the elements 
of the subject, and who do not wish to 
advance beyond the requirements of certain 
examinations. The contents consist of nine 
chapters, the first treating of the point, the 
next three of the straight line, and the next 
four of the circle; the last takes up projec- 
tions, oblique axes, transformations; and there 
is an index to the paragraphs where the 
principal formulae are to be found. The 
explanations and illustrations are full and 
clear, and each part of the subject is followed 
by a large number of easy examples for 
solution. The difficulties which nearly all 
pupils encounter in the transition from pure to 
analytical geometry are well known to mathe- 
matical teachers. In Mr. Vyvyan’s little book 
nearly everything has been done which could 
be done to clear these difficulties away, and to 
smooth the learner’s path. 


The Association for the Improvement of 
Geometrical Teaching (familiarly known as the 
A. I. G. T.), some years ego issued a syllabus 








of Modern Plane Geometry, which consisted of 
the enunciations of a large number of sys- 
tematically arranged theorems, with (of course) 
the necessary definitions. Messrs. Richardson 
and Ramsey have based their Modern Plane 
Geometry on this syllabus: that is to say, they 
have adopted, without change of arrangement, 
the enunciations of the theorems. What they 
have done besides is to supyly demonstrations 
of them, to add a fair amount of explanatory 
matter where that seemed called for, and to 
append collections of examples to each of the 
chapters. The contents of the book consist of 
the properties of the triangle, the quadrangle, 
the circle; harmonic ranges and pencils; 
maxima and minima; cross ratio, involution, 
reciprocal polars; and projection. The authors 
have done their part well; and their book will 
form, as they intend it to do, an excellent 
sequel to the Elementary Plane Geometry 
published by the A. I. G. T. In view of a 
second edition, a suggestion or two may be 
offered. The explanation of ‘‘symmedian”’ 
(p. 36), would be made clearer if it were stated 
that the term is an abbreviation of the phrase 
symétrique de la médiane. It seems difficult to 
root out the erroneous designation ‘‘ Simson 
line.” This line was discovered by William 
Wallace about thirty years after Simson’s death. 


Mr. Dupuis has been induced to publish his 
Synthetic Solid Geometry, partly by receiving 
numerous inquiries as to what work on solid 
geometry he would recommend as a sequel to 
his Plane Geometry, and partly because he 
estimates highly the value of the study of this 
subject as a means of mental discipline. To 
quote his words: ‘‘It seems to exercise nct 
only the purely intellectual powers in the 
development of its theorems, but also the 
imagination in the mental building-up of the 
necessary spatial figures, and the eye and the 
hand in their representations.” Mr. Dupuis’s 
treatise contains a good deal more than is 
usually given in English manuals of solid 
geometry, and it is hardly possible to make a 
detailed analysis of it without simply tran- 
scribing the table of contents. The following 
extracts from the preface may convey a suf- 
ficient idea of the extent to which the subject 
is carried :—‘‘ The first part deals with a con- 
sideration of the descriptive properties of lines 
and planes in space, of the polyhedra, and of 
the cone, the cylinder, and the sphere.” ‘‘ The 
second part deals with areal relations: that is, 
the relations among the areas of squares and 
rectangles on characteristic line-segments of 
the prominent spatial figures. The third part 
is devoted to stereometry and planimetry.” 
The fourth and last part treats of perspective 
projection, the plane sections of the cone, and 
spheric geometry. Some recent transatlantic 
books on geometry show a tendency to run riot 
in the matter of terminology. Mr. Dupuis has 
not gone to an extreme in this matter, though 
he has introduced a few new terms, such as 
ant-orthogonal projection, colunar triangle, 
triclinic, diclinic, and monoclinic parallelepiped, 
&e. It is satisfactory to see that he has 
adopted Mr. Hayward’s coinage cuboid instead 
of his own orthopiped, which, from an etymo- 
logical point of view, would be a thoroughly 
objectionable term. 

J. 8S. Mackay. 








LITERARY WORK IN EGYPT. 


Tue work of Jbn yds (+930 A.u.) belongs 
to the most valued Arabic chronicles of the 
medieval history of Egypt. The impression 
made by it on the Arabs of the tenth (sixteenth) 
century may be gathered from the fact that 
the name of its author was foisted on a third- 
rate compendium of Aegypto-Arabic history 
(see Zeitschrift der D. M. Ges., 1889, p. 104), 





The portions of Ibn Iyas’s Chronicles which are 
found in various European libraries have been 
made good use of by Arabic scholars. But 
the circumstance that no complete copy of the 
work could be found anywhere prevented them 
from studying it as a whole and editing it. 
One of the Cairo presses commenced printing it 
some years ago, but did not get beyond the 
thirteenth sheet, from lack of patronage. 
The Khedivial Library in Cairo has at last suc- 
ceeded in completing its own imperfect copy 
from private libraries in Egypt, and in arranging 
for the printing of the whole work at the well- 
known Bulak Press. The first of the three 
volumes which it is intended to comprise has 
appeared. It covers the period from the 
earliest times to Muaiyad (A.H. 815- A.D. 
1412). The second and third volumes deal 
with the following century. This arrangement 
shows that the work now changes from a 
general summary of events to an exact 
chronicle. The information which it thus 
supplies to historians, archaeologists, epigraph- 
ists, isimmense. Ibn Iyis’s style stands mid- 
way between that of the usual chronologists 
and the style of the Arabian Nights, and fore- 
shadows in many respects the present dialect of 
Cairo. The printing of the whole work will, it 
is hoped, be completed by the autumn of the 
current year. 

His Majesty Abdulhamid IL. has given a 
fresh proof of his intelligent care for the higher 
interests of his subjects by ordering that a 
standard ‘“‘edition de luxe” of the Traditions 
of el-Bokhdr? shall be printed at his expense. 
The well-known vocalised text of the Bulak 
edition is to be revised from one of the most 
exact MS. of the Khedivial Library (see Cat., 
second ed., vol. i., p. 302, Hadith No. 81). it 
is true this is not quite what we should expect 
for an edition of this work brought out under 
such high auspices. For while we should 
base a revision of the text on older MSS., the 
copy selectel for that purpose represents a 
text favoured by the first traditionists of the 
eighth century after the Hijra, and is thus best 
suited to the requirements of Muhammedan 
savants. The work is passing through the 
Bulak Press, and will probably be out next 
spring. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


WE are requested to state that a volume 
containing a memoir of the late Dr. G. J. 
Romanes will be published. Those who 
possess letters of general interest written by 
him are requested to forward them to Mrs. 
Romanes, St. Aldate’s, Oxford. The letters 
will be returned directly their contents have 
been noted and copies made. 


Tue Société d’Encouragement pour I’ Indus- 
trie Nationale has awarded its grand medal 
to Lord Kelvin, for his scientific works; and 
also the sum of 2000 francs (£80) to Prof. 
Roberts-Austen, for his researches on alloys. 


Pror. ALPHONSE RENARD, of Ghent, has 
been elected a foreign member of the Geologi- 
cal Society. 


Tue “long excursion” of the Geologists’ 
Association this year will be to Shropshire, 
from July 30 to August 4, under the direction 
of Prof. C. Lapworth and Mr. W. W. Watts, 
who read a joint paper on the geology of the 
county at the last meeting of the association at 
University College, London. A detailed pro- 
gramme, with map, sketch section, and & 
bibliography, has just been issued. 


Ar the last general monthly meeting of the 
Royal Institution, a donation of {£25 was 
acknowledged, from Sir Douglas Galton, to the 
fund for the promotion of experimental research 
at low temperatures, ‘ 
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A set of diagrams prepared by Sir J. B. 
Lawes and Sir J. H. Gilbert for the Chicago 
Exhibition, to illustrate the agricultural investi- 
gations conducted at Rothamsted during the 
past fifty years, is now temporarily exhibited in 
the western galleries of the South Kensington 
Museum. 


WE quote the following from the annual 
report of the council of the Marine Biological 
Association, with reference to _ scientific 
investigations :— 

‘Both Mr. Cunningham and Mr. Holt have 
continued during the past year their inquiries 
into the various questions relating to the maturity 
of food-fish, which were s0 prominent last year 
before the House of Commons Select Committee on 
Sea Fisheries, and upon which much information 
is still required. ~The value of the evidence 
adduced on these points by the officers of the 
Association has been acknowledged iu the Report 
of this Committee. 

‘‘Mr. Cunningham has finally settled by direct 
experiment the much-debated question of the 
identity of the egg of the pilchard. He has been 
able to rear the larvae of plaice, hatched and 
fertilised in the aquarium at Plymouth, to the age 
of thirty-seven days: no flat-fish larvae have 
hitherto been reared in confinement from tie ovum 
— age, and this result is of great economic 
value. 

‘‘Mr. Holt’s valuable statistical obzervations on 
the fish landed at Grimsby have been continued. 
From his watching of the results of the newly 
opened Iceland fishery, on which he contributes a 
paper to the last number of the Journal, may be 
expected interesting light as to the effect of fishing 
on a virgin ground, with a direct bearing on the 
problems presented by the North Sea. ashe 
atrangement by which the Association contributes 
towards the expenses of the Cleethorpes Aquarium 
of the Marine Fisheries Society (Grimsby), in 
return for Mr. Holt’s use of their laboratory and 
tanks, is being continued for a second year. 

‘‘\ number of interesting anslyses of sea water 
have been made by Mr. Frank Hughes for the 
Association, and experiments on the changes pro- 
duced in sea water in aquaria are beiug carried out 
by the director.’’ 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Messrs. MAcmMILtAN & Co. have issued this 
week a new edition of Mr. R. D. Archer-Hind’s 
Phaedo, which originally appeared in 1883. 
The chief novelty about it, as the editor himself 
admits, is that it is the first book in which the 
publishers have used their new fount of pseudo- 
uncial Greek type, so highly lauded by Dr. 
Rutherford in a recent number of the Classical 
Review. As to its merits, we must still con- 
tinue to hold our judgment in suspense, merely 
remarking that the test is scarcely fair when 
English notes occupy more than half of each 
printed page. The experiment, nevertheless, 
deserves the warmest thanks of all scholars. 


Tae July number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt) is not particularly interesting. 
Among the continuations are the critical notes 
of Prof. J. B. Maycr on the ‘‘ Stromateis” of 
Clement of Alexandria, and of Mr. H. Richards 
on the “Republic” of Plato; while Prof. 
Robinson Ellis’s collation of the Madrid MS. 
of Manilius is concluded. Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell 
contests vigorously the real existence of the 
“vetustissima exemplaria ” of Euripides, which 
Henry Stephens (Estienne) claimed to have 
used ; and Mr. R. G. Bury discusses the use of 
Straus and pias in Plato. Mr. C. F. Abdy 
Williams writes at some length upon Greek 
music, in reference to a fragment of a chorus 
of the “‘ Orestes” with musical notation, found 
among the Rainer papyri: the article was 
apparently written before the discovery of the 
Delphic hymn to Apollo. Among the reviews, 
the most notable is that in which Mr. Cecil 
Torr again assumes the part of advocatus 
diaboli with regard to Prof. Petrie’s discovery 
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of Aegean pottery at Tel el-Amarna. Prof. 
Ellis notices the first fasciculus of Postgate’s 
new edition of the ‘‘ Corpus Poetarum Latin- 
orum”; Mr. F. A, Hirtzel—a pupil of Prof. 
Ellis—writes about the knowledge of Horace 
in the early middle ages; and Prof. T. Clifford 
Allbutt tells us something about a Persian 
medical treatise, compiled towards the end of 
the tenth century. 


Plutarchi Pythici Dialogi Tres. Recensuit 
G. R. Paton. (Berlin: Weidmann.) The 
publication of a new edition of these difficult 
and corrupt dialogues is most appropriate at a 
moment when the attention of scholars is turned 
to Delphi by the French enterprise there. 
What the excavations may disclose it is impos- 
sible to say; but it is quite probable that the 
mysterious HZ of Delphi may receive some new 
light, so that we may no longer be confined to 
Plutarch’s writing for knowledge—or rather 
for guess-work —on the subject. But the 
dialogue will always be worth reading as a 
curious record of its time; and, if it be less 
amusing than the other two here printed (on 
the priestess not prophesying in verse, and on 
the decay of oracles), yet it must always appeal 
to readers interested in the history of opinion 
and in the efforts (by turns rationalistic and 
mystical) by which civilised and religious men 
try to explain old usages and symbols whose 
meaning is lost or seems disagreeable, Mr. 
King’s translation of these and other theo- 
sophical essays of Plutarch (1882) was accom- 
panied by a good deal of valuable comment; 
but it would probably have been better than it 
is if he had had the advantage of a good new 
text to work on. Mr. Paton (who dates his 
preface ‘‘ Aberdoniae”’) has done his best, but 
the material is defective. What can be sub- 
stantiated, that he prints, admitting, of course, 
good conjectures which are not against the 
MS. readings; but he will not desert the MS. 
for mere improvement’s sake. Thus, in De H 
apud Delphos 385A he still reads ovpdiroriuod- 
uevos, while he justly remarks in his note, ‘ vix 
patiendum est vulgatum nisi cuppAotimounes wy 
scribas.”” His labours are marred by some 
carelessness in the printing: see, for instance, 
pp. 28.17; 29.31. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Enoutsu Gortue Socrety.—(Mondzy, July 9.) 
Dr. Tuornsz in the chair.—Dr. John G. Robertson 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Beginnings of the German 
Novel.”” Taking as his starting-point Gellert’s 
Swedish Countess, an avowed imitation of Pamela, 
the lecturer proceeded to discuss at length the 
immediate effects of Richardson’s influence on 
German literature. Not merely did Richardson 
create a school, but the cffects of his influence 
can be traced through almost the entire history 
of German fiction. Wieland’s Don Sylvio von 
Rosalva marks the beginning of a new epoch: in 
freshness and originality it is an enormous advance 
on the works of Gellert’s school. In Agathon 
Wieland created the first typical German novel : 
it was the first attempt to give fiction a consistently 
psychological basis. Dr. Robertson next proceeded 
to discuss at some length the influence of Rousseau 
in Germany and the intimate relations between 
Goethe’s Werther and The New Helvise. In con- 
clusion, he pointed out that the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the German novel as a type were in 

great measure due to the conditions of its origin. 








FINE ART. 

The Venetian Painters of the Renaissance, with 
an Index of their Works. By Bernhard 
Berenson. (Putnam’s Sons.) 

Tux recognition of a new and important 

branch of mental and sociological science is 

involved in the utterly different impression 





which this small volume will make upon 
two classes of readers; and the progress of 
this new science may be assisted or impeded 
not a little by the choice which Mr. Beren- 
son will have to make between those two 
classes of readers. 

For the merely intelligent and cultivated 
reader, unconscious that art is a possible 
subject for scientific investigation, Mr. 
Berenson’s volume will be merely another 
contribution to the vague, pleasant thing 
called ‘‘ culture” —a mixture of subjective 
impression, historical fact, and picturesque 
hypothesis, of the sort rendered popular 
in the Essays and Studies of the late Mr. 
Symonds, and the Voyage d’[talie of Taine ; 
and the index of painters will appear in the 
light of a practical addition in the style of 
Baedeker. For the student, on the other 
hand, of artistic morphology, Mr. Berenson’s 
book will consist of a list of the works of 
the principal Venetians, a list not merely 
revealing marvellous learning and intuition, 
but embodying a whole new scientific 
method ; to which has been added, to decoy 
the Philistine, some eighty pages of the 
usual considerations on the Renaissance, the 
Venetian oligarchy, the pageants of the 
fifteenth century, and the Catholic reaction. 

Both kinds of reader will be correct in 
their estimate, and both, I think, will be 
equally disappointed : the dilettanteish 
reader, because Mr. Berenson has done 
rather badly what so many essayists, from 
Mr. Pater downwards, have done very well ; 
and the scientific reader, because Mr. Beren- 
son has refrained from giving a full account 
of Venetian art morphology, which his index 
of painters shows him to be so admirably, 
nay, uniquely, fitted to give. 

The science of artistic morphology is as 
yet so completely rudimentary—perhaps, 
indeed, it is waiting for none other than 
Mr. Berenson to give it a definite exist- 
ence and dignified status—that it is un- 
known not merely to the public at 
large, but in a sense also to most of 
the persons who are carrying it on. It has 
not yet separated itself from the mere 
eager connoisseurship of which it was 

orn. And if the intelligent outsider is apt 
to smile at the disputes about who painted 
what, and what sort of ears and hands may 
be considered as Titian’s or Raphael’s sign 
manual, it must admitted that the usual 
connoisseur of the school of Morelli is little 
better than a wine-taster, and has abso- 
lutely no inkling that his studies and 
decisions have anything to do with the 
laws of intellectual activity and evolution. 
Indeed, if the late Giovanni Morelli may 
be considered as the Darwin of a new 
branch of evolutional science, his wonder- 
ful and wearisome volumes do not show 
many indications of the dignity of his 
discovery ; and one suspects that he thought 
of himself in connexion with Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavaleaselle and Dr. Bode, rather than 
with Hegel, Spencer, and the other teachers 
of philosophy of art. But, consciously or 
unconsciously, Morelli and his followers 
have been accumulating the facts, preparing 
the methods, and even, to a certain extent, 
formulating the hypotheses, of a great new 
science. 


What is this science? The science, I 
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think one might define it, of artistic form in 
connexion with the mind of the individual 
artist and the character of his surrounding 
civilisation. But this science, many persons 
will answer, is not at all new. It was in- 
augurated by Winckelmann, systematised 
by Hegel, popularised by Taine, and has 
entered into the work of every modern writer 
on art, from Mr. Ruskin to Mr. Symonds. 
Quite so! But what has existed hitherto 
has been the conception of the science, net 
its method or its facts: the recognition that 
a law of artistic evolution must exist, but 
no tolerable hypothesis as to the working 
of that law. For when we have said—and 
we have all, all of us, said and repeated it— 
that art is the expression of the character 
of the artist, and also of the character of 
his surroundings, we have really said 
nothing at all. ‘To be scientific we must 
say by what means, or at least in what way, 
art, that is to say visible or audible form, 
can express the character of either in- 
dividual or civilisation; and for that we 
must have, before everything else, accurate 
facts and working hypotheses concerning 
the nature and necessities of this peculiar 
mental product, artistic form. 

How can that be attained? Cortainly 
not, I think, by indulging any more in 
comparisons between Greek art and Greek 
life, between the Renaissance and _ its 
artists, between the magnanimity and 
crankiness of Michelangelo and the ceiling 
of the Sixtine Chapel; for however much 
all these may tally in their effect on our 
feeling, this similarity of subjective im- 
pression does not sufficiently explain the 
objective phenomenon: we want to know 
why and how this similarity has come 
about. When we have read the seventy 
pages which Mr. Berenson has devoted to 
Venice, the Renaissance and Venetian art, 
we are still as far off as ever from knowing 
how Venetian art came to be what it was, 
and even from knowing what are the visible 
qualities which constitute a Venetian pic- 
ture. For, if we say that Titian in his 
youth ‘expressed the spirit of the Renais- 
sance, and in his old age the spirit of the 
Catholic reaction, we are considering his 
works as mere symbols, indicative of 
peculiarities which might be equally indi- 
cated in literature or unwritten speech: we 
are not considering them as pictures, Vene- 
tian pictures, pictures not® by Giorgione 
or Tintoret, but by Titian, and _pic- 
tures by Titian young or Titian old, that 
is to say, as special combinations of 
visible peculiarities affording impressions 
of a specially visual description, absolutely 
apart from any symbolical reference to the 
Renaissance, the Catholic reaction, or any 
other non-visual, non-pictorial item. 

What therefore is the method for really 
coming in contact with this visual, pictorial 
thing, this form, this actual reality of the 
work of art? A careful examination of Mr. 
Berenson’s wonderful index, comparing it 
item by item with the official catalogues of 


the galleries mentioned, will afford the best | 


answer. Here we find several pictures, 
like the Pitti ‘‘Concert,’’ once called a 
Giorgione and now identified as an 
early Titian, given from one first rate 
master to another; a much larger number 


transferred from great names to almost 
unknown ones. What does this mean? A 
mere matter of taste, collector’s caprice, 
dilettante’s crotchet about the “ correggi- 
osity of Correggio?” At first sight one 
would say: undoubtedly. But there is 
another new element in this index (repre- 
senting the labours of Morelli, of all the 
best Morellians, and of the very delicate in- 
vestigation of Mr. Berenson himself)—What 
is the meaning of these new sequences of 
master and pupil, upsetting all tradition ; 
what is the explanation of the appearance of 
new personalities, hitherto mere names, like 
Catena, Bissolo, and Cariani? Itmeans a very 
important thing. Not merely the study of 
the form in every individual picture, every 
separate master, and every school, the 
identification of line with line, movement 
with movement, and quality with quality ; 
but also the recognition, through such a 
work of comparison, of certain necessities 
of persistence and variation of form in each 
painter, of certain necessities of transmission 
of form from master to pupil. The Morel- 
lians, however fragmentarily and uncon- 
sciously, have got hold of what is as 
certain as the 1]: 7s of embryology. They 
know why we must eliminate certain pic- 
tures off the list of Titians, Giorgiones, 
or Palmas, in order to obtain a Titian, 
a Giorgione, or a Palma who is homo- 
geneous and organic as an artist, as he 
must have been, despite all variations and 
evolutions, homogeneous and organic as a 
man. They know why the pictures thus 
eliminated to make the real individual 
masters must be collected afresh, by a new 
process of comparison and elimination, into 
new organic groups, new individuals, into 
Bissolo, Previtali, Cariani, Catena. They 
know why Lotto must have been the pupil 
of Alvise Vivarini instead of the pupil of 
Bellini ; and they know why a given picture 
by a given master must have been painted 
between two other certain pictures. They 
know (I cannot help mentioning it, although 
irrelevant to Venetian painting) they know 
why Raphael was not really the pupil of 
Perugino, but of his own supposed follower, 
Timoteo Viti. 

All these things, and a hundred analogous 
ones they know, because they have, however 
unconsciously, grasped the reality of artistic 
form: because they have, however hazily, 
perceived the law of that form’s evolution. 
What that law is, what are the complex 
necessities of this newly-discovered intellec- 
tual organism, it will probably be Mr. 
Berenson’s mission in life to determine and 
promulgate. 

Vernon LEE. 








THE WORKS OF MR. ROUSSEL. 


ARTISTIC people, interested in technical achieve- 
ment and single-minded aim, will like the little 
exhibition that Mr. Theodore Roussel holds just 
now at the Dowdeswell Galleries. There is 
nothing commonplace about it. Banality is not 
tolerated. No quarter is shown either to Mrs. 
' Grundy, on the one hand—that venerable dic- 
| tatress to our middle classes—or, on the other 
hand, to the ‘‘ modern ” admirers of the hideous ; 
for Mr. Roussel is a sincere and i 
artist, more concerned with the problems 
of art and the delights of nature than with 
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pular appreciation. It is characteristic of 
ca an artist that he should treat many 
themes ; monotony and the repetition of a give 
impression could not be endured by him. It is 
yet more characteristic that he should employ 
many mediums, and should carefully adjust tha 
treatment to the particular subject. Thus, 
one of his most charming compositions js 
a pastel suggesting exquisitely an evanescent 
** effect” at Brighton. His oil portraits 
have solidity and distinction. His etchings, 
as is well known to the real students of that 
craft, reveal his command of expressive and 
vivacious life; and, though they are not now 
exhibited in Bond-street, they must count for 
something important in the sum of his work. 
Lastly, Mr. Roussel’s lithographs—one, espe- 
cially, of river-side buildings, and another, not 
less admirable, of a svelte nudity, a model 
extended on a couch—are singularly successful 
instances of the particular form and method 
of draughtsmanship which lithography involves 
if itis to be rightly applied. Singular refine- 
ment of taste and of vision, and an agreeable, 
since never obtruded, dexterity of hand, have 
presided over the conception and execution of 
much of the really engaging work which Mr. 
Roussel places before the visitor. “ 

. Wz 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


EARTHWORKS ON THE YORKSHIRE WOLDS. 
Settrington Rectory, York: July 16, 1891. 

It must not be assumed, from a note in the 
AcapEMy of July 7, that the earthworks on 
our Yorkshire Wolds were all constructed for 
military purposes, at some one period, and by 
the same race. 

For many years I have had abundant oppor- 
tunities of examining many of them, and have 
gradually been driven to the conclusion that 
they belong to different stages of culture, 
dating from the stone age almost to our own 
times, and were originally intended to serve a 
variety of purposes. Many, doubtless, were 
military works: there are Roman camps, and 
others which may be British, Anglian, or 
Danish. From natural advantages of position 
some spots have been the strongholds of almost 
every successive race, an earthwork of the 
neolithic people being altered, enlarged, and 
strengthened from time to time. Some of the 
most important of these earthworks are clearly 
of post-Roman date, as is proved by their con- 
nexion with Roman roads which they intersect, 
and which they must have been constructed to 
defend, not from northern assailants, but from 
invaders landing in the Humber and marching 
northward. They were probably constructed 
by the British provincials as defences against 
Anglian invaders. And yet, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of works whose date is so clearly 
marked, neolithic flint implements may be 

icked up, showing that earlier mounds may 
Sov been utilised in the construction of these 
defences. 

There are other earthworks which seem to 
have a definite relation, not to Roman roads, 
but to the cemeteries of the early bronze 
period. In some cases hills, which have 
apparently been scarped for defensive pur- 
poses, prove on examination to have been 
merely terraced by the plough, the scarps 
being the steep sides of linces running 
horizontally round the hill, Quadrangular 
earthworks, which have been mistaken for 
Roman camps, are merely Bercaries, probably 
of Tudor date, and are sometimes flanked by 
long outlying banks, —_ intended to 
facilitate the process of fclding the sheep. 


g| Other earthworks seem rather to have been 
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found usually at the bottom of the dales, and 
often extending over many miles. These seem 
to have been devices of primeval hunters, of 
palaeolithic or neolithic age, intended as fences 
for enclosing large game, horses, or wild oxen, 
which could thus be driven into pitfalls at the 
point of the V, or into enclosures resembling 
the ‘“‘khedas” made by elephant hunters 
in India. Other extensive ditches and dykes 
may have served as tribal boundaries, or in 
more recent times may have marked the limits 
within which the cattle of existing parishes, 
driven out to pasture on the wolds, were 
allowed to stray. Some earthworks run along 
the boundary lines of modern parishes. Hedge 
and ditch enclosures of the Georgian epoch, 
now disused as fences, often bear a curious 
resemblance to prehistoric earthworks. Of 
course it must be borne in mind that the 
original height of the banks has been greatly 
reduced, and in most instances they must have 
been crowned by palisades or abattis. 
TsAAc TAYLOR. 








ASSYRIAN DISCOVERIES, 
Brighton: July 16, 1834. 

In the obituary notice of Sir Henry Layard 

which appeared in the last number of the 
AcADEMY, there are two errors which I trust 
you will allow me to correct. 
" The first is, where it is stated that ‘it was 
from Lord Stratford de Redcliffe that he [Sir 
Henry Layard] received both encouragement 
and pecuniary means to excavate the site of 
Birs Nimrud, near Mossul, in 1845.’’ The site 
which ke first began to excavate was the 
mound of Nimroud and not Birs Nimrud; the 
latter isin Babylonia, near Baghdad. 

The second mistake is, where it is said that a 
“second expedition, under the auspices of the 
trusters of the British Museum, revealed the 
library of Sardanapalus.” The library which 
Sir Henry discovered was found in Senna- 
cherib’s palace in 1850; but the library of 
Sardanapalus, or Assur-beni-pal, I myself dis- 
covered in 1853, in the palace of the latter 
monarch. 

H. Rassam. 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Ir is stated that the lute Sir Henry Layard 
has bequeathed to the National Gallery a 
selection of the most valuable of his pictures. 
— gift is to take effect on the death of his 
wife. 


THE Queen has accepted the office of patron 
of the Congress of the British Archaeological 
Association, which is to be held this year in 
Manchester. The meeting will begin on July 30, 
and continue until the end of the week. 


THE antiquities, ranging from prehistoric 
to Roman times, lately discovered by Prof. 
Flinders Petrie in the temple of Koptos in 
Upper Egypt, will be exhibited to the public 
inthe Edwards Library at University College, 
Gower-street, from July 23 to September 1. 


Messrs. CuarMaAN & Hatt will publish 
early in the autumn two more volumes of their 
translation of The History of Ancient Art, by 
MM. Georges Perrot and Charles Chipiez, 
‘ealing with primitive Greece. 


THE seventh annual meeting of the Guild 
ind School of Handicraft will be held at Essex 
House, Mile En4-road, on Saturday of this 
vek at 4pm. Sir Albert Rollit will deliver 
‘i address; and the report of the committee 
Will be presented by Mr. Walter Crane. 


On Saturday of this week, Messrs. Sotheby 





van Leyden, formed during the last thirty 
years by Lord Thurlow, which comprises 
almost a complete series of the engraved work 
of that master. The greatest rarity is a 
‘*Christ giving the Benediction,” from the 
collection of the late W. B. Scott, which is 
believed to be unique. 


WE do not know whether the Society for 
Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising— 
which, we are glad to say, is commanding a 
good deal of support—proposes to address 
itself seriously to the art of the hoarding: to 
the establishment, for instance, of a Committee 
of Taste, or of a Director of Town and Country 
Placards. That there really may be art in the 
hoarding, just as well as ugliness, is made 
evident, in England, say, by the occasional 
efforts of a Herkomer, the more recent mani- 
festations of a Beardsley, a Dudley Hardy, 
and even, if we may be permitted to surmise 
from a recent Pall Mall placard, of a Greiffen- 
hagen: not to speak, of course, of the work 
done in France by the very prince of the art of 
the pictorial poster, M. Cheret. Three of the 
four gentlemen whom we have named—all of 
them, that is, except Mr. Greiffenhagen—have 
taken up their parable upon this matter in the 
July numbe? of the New Review, which is wont 
to discuss the modern problem as well as to 
issue to us the modern story. Mr. Beardsley’s 
contribution betrays a little doubtful temper. 
‘*One’s ears,” he says, ‘‘ are weary of the voice 
of the art teacher who sits like the parrot on 
his perch learning the jargon of the studios.” 
Now as it happens (though Mr. Beardsley may 
not know it) the art teacher—writer, he means 
—of any reputation is conspicuous for his 
avoidance of the studio. The writer who takes 
art for one of his subjects is hardly ever met 
in the studio. Why should he be? He is busy 
in a larger world, probably, and with the exer- 
cise of bis own art. Perhaps the qualified 
writer has treated Mr. Beardsley rather hardly 
of late; he is not at all likely, however, to have 
failed to do justice to Mr. Beardsley’s capital 
placard for ‘‘ Arms and the Man.” In writing, 
Mr. Beardsley’s style is cheaply Whistlerian ; but 
then it would be scarcely reasonable to expect 
that an artist in draughtsmanship should be an 
artistinliterature. Mr. Dudley Hardy’s writing 
is, at all events, more practical ; and M. Cheret, 
on the matter he happens to know about, utters 
plain words aud to the point. 


Tue current number of the Jllustrated 
Archaeologist (Charles J. Clark) begins a new 
volume, which induces us to hope that this 
interesting magazine is now firmly established. 
If only from the number and excellence of its 
illustrations, it assuredly supplies a want. 
Here, for example, under ‘‘ Notes on 
Museums,” are figures of several curious horns 
in the collection under the charge of Sir A. 
Franks in the British Museum, and also of the 
magnificent Roman shield recently found in 
the bed of the river Tyne, with the inscrip- 
tion, LEG VIII AVG MAGNI IVNI DVBITATI. 
Among the original articles we may specially 
mention: a careful report, by Mr. P. M. C. 
Kermode, of the excavation of a stone circle in 
the Isle of Man, which seems to have been the 
place of sepulture of the inhabitants of neigh- 
bouring hut villages, probably prior to the 
bronze age; notes on sculptured Norman 
tympana in Cornwall, with a list of Norman 
fonts and other examples of Norman archi- 
tecture still remaining in the parish churches 
of the county, by the editor (Mr. J. Romilly 
Allen) ; a description of a menhir in Brittany, 
of which the lower portion is carved with 
human figures, apparently of Roman iwy- 
thology ; and a report on the excavations at 
Silchester during the past year, which is again 
made specially valuab'e by the plans and other 


Were to sell the collection of prints by Lucas | illustrations. 





MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


M. Lion Detarossz, French pianist, gave a 
concert at the new Salle Erard Jast Thursday 
week. He is young and talented, and so far 
as one can judge from a first appearance, he 
is a better exponent of modern than of classical 
music. He played Beethoven’s Sonata in C 
sharp miuor, but in such a restless, spasmodic 
manner as to destroy the poetry and charm of 
the music. The impression made was by no 
means satisfactory; one could not but feel 
that he read without understanding, or that 
he had been misdirected. His rendering of 
Chopin’s Nocturne in E flat (Op. 55, No. 2) 
was clear, but cold. In some modern pieces, 
however, notably in two of M. Théodore 
Dubois’ charming Poemes Sylvestres, M. Dela- 
fosse displayed rare technical ability and con- 
siderable refinement. If he would only select 
& programme better suited to his style of 
playing, he would no doubt achieve success. 
M. Clément sang extremely well in some songs 
by Mile. Chamivade and M. Bemberg, who 
accompanied in turn, M. Clément, unfor- 
tunately, did not temper his voice to the 
moderate size of the room, so that in loud 
passages the effect was unpleasant. 

Miss Liza Lehmann, who is about to be 
married, made her last appearance in public at 
St. James’s Hall on Saturday afternoon. She 
has long been a favourite in the concert-room, 
for she possesses a pleasing voice, and sings 
with skill, refinement, and charm. Of the con- 
cert little need be said. Many well-known 
vocalists appeared, and added to the success of 
the afternoon. Mme. Haas and Miss Fanny 
Davies played Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Danse Macabre ”’ 
for two pianofortes, and the latter was after 
heard to considerable advantage in some short 
pieces by Brahms. Mlle. Lehmann sang her 
best, and was, naturally, received with en- 
thusiasm. An ‘‘Ave Maria” for contralto 
voices (solo and chorus), with ’cello obbligato 
and accompaniment of harp, organ, and piano- 
forte, by M. Herbert Bedford, Mlle. Lehmann’s 
future husband, proved a smoothly written 
and fairly effective composition. 

A Quartet for sirings (‘‘ Costa,” prize) by 
Mr. A. Mistowski (student) was performed at 
the Trinity Coilege Conversazione held at the 
Royal Institute of Painters, Piccadilly, on 
Wednesday evening. It is an interesting and 
promising work. The thematic material is 
fresh, and though art is not entirely concealed, 
the music is never dry and laboured. The first 
and last of the four movements seem to be the 
best, although there is much to praise in the 
Andante. The selection of keys for the various 
movements is not altogether satisfactory. The 
Quartet was carefully played by MM. 
Czezepanowski, Fenigstein, Mistowski, and 
Vau Der Straetevn. The production of works 
by students is to be commended; it encourages 
and instructs them. 

J. §. Sep LOcK. 
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NOW READY, crown Svo, 6s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 357. 


CONTENTS. 
6. THE ATTACK on the WELSH CHURCH. 
7. FORESTRY. 
8. IRISH FOLK-LORE. 
4. DR. PUSEY. 9, OLD HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 
5. LATIN POETRY of tho DECLINE. 10. PARTY GOVERNMENT. 
11. THE FRENCH SOUDAN. 


1. THE NEW CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 
2. ENGLISH CASTLES, 
3. ICELAND TO-DAY. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 12s. 


POEMS, AND VERSES. 


By HELEN, LADY DUFFERIN, 
(Countess of Gifford.) 
Edited, with 2 Memoir, and some Account of the Sheridan Family, by her Son, 


The MARQUESS of DUFFERIN and AVA. 


SONGS5S, 


[Just out. 


8vo, 12s. 
A PEASANT STATE 
AN ACCOUNT OF BULGARIA IN 1891, DERIVED FROM A RECENT VISIT TO THE COUNTRY. 
By EDWARD DICEY, C.B. [Ready on Monday. 


TWO NEW EDITIONS OF MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 
Crown 8vo, 93. 


HANDBOOK FOR SCOTLAND. 


A New Edition, thorovgbly Revised and in great part Rewritten, with rpecial detailed information for 
Pedestrians, and entirely New Maps. Printed on specially light thin paper. [Just out. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


HANDBOOK FOR WORCESTERSHIRE AND 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 


A NEW EDITION. 
With Maps of the Counties and of the River Wye, and Plans of the Cathedrals, &e. [Just cut. 


JOHN MURRAY, Atpemarte Srreer. 


THIS DAY, 464 pp., demy Bvo, cloth, ‘10s. Gd. 

THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION of the 20th 
CENTURY. With Introduction, and Edited by, 
Henry Lazarus, Author of “ Landlordism,” de. 


This book will be found to be an indictment of the whole system 
of party government. It deals strenuously with abuses of the day, and 
sketches the improved national happiness which might be brought 


about through land nationalisation. 


£4,7.0,000 


Loxpon : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Savare, E.C, 
Invested Funds - 
.-» £9,000,000 


NATIONAL © Pa'i'cistns 
ror wutua PROVIDENT? iit‘actrasce, °°” 
INSTITUTION. 


PROFITS.- The whole are divided amongst the Assured. Already divided, £4,600,000, 
At the division in 1892 there were nearly eij¢ht bundred Policies in resp’ ct of which not only were the Premium: entirely 
extinguished, but also Annuities were granted or Cash Bonuses paid, whi'st in the case of many Policies the vrigioal sums 
assurea are now more than doubled by the Bonus Additions, Applic itions for Agenci2s invited. 
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MUDIE’s 
SELECT 


LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEsT 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guineaper annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscripti F 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. aoe ae 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free, 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY; 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Librezy. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St.,E.C 





THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


Has the honour to announce the Publication of 


NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 


by 


ALBERT DURER, 


Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 
SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 

Keeper of Priats and Drawings, British Museum. 

_ “The British Museum collection, reproduced in this volume, 
iv,’’ says Professor Colvin, ‘a fairly complete and representa- 
tive survey of the several phases of user's activity as a 

éraughtsman and sketcher daring all periods of his career.” 
The Volume is Impzrial folio, half-morocco, Plates Linen- 
Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 
(New Ejition), cf 184 pages, with Illustrated Supple- 
ment, containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free, One Sariirma. 


‘“*AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” 


New Pampucet, Free on Apriication. 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London, 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
4 ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.-C. 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 

Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Process? 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants 
Antiquarians, Archologists, and those engaged in the investigatiol 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Desig" 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Iilustratio., 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, dc., dc., at a moderate cctt 
Specimens and price list on application. 


Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET COVENT GARDEN, LONDOY. 
mm 





48, Gracechurch Street, London, EC. ARIMUR SMITHER, Actuary ani Secretary. 
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